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From Chambers’ Journal. 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE. 


Tus is the somewhat poetical name of a book* 
published for the purpose of rationalizing the an- 
cient, though of late exploded belief in prophetic 
dreams, spiritual appearances, and other mysterious 
things. What first strikes the ‘* candid reader,” 
is the amazing moral courage of the author: she, 
a novelist of some reputation, and a woman of the 
world, to come boldly out with the profession of a 
belief in what the intelligent public has long con- 
demned as only fit matter for vulgar wonderment 
—even though she profess a philosophical object 
and a wish to fortify the conviction of the spirit- 
uality of our nature, and to elevate thereby our 
moral life—it must be acknowledged to be no 
common phenomenon in literature. A second 
feeling, on dipping into the book, will be surprise 
at the rifeness of such matters in these cool, un- 
wondering days—so contrary to the common notion 
that they have disappeared along with the dispo- 
sition to believe in them. It appears as if, while 
scepticism is the general profession, a vast number 
of persons had yet experiences which they could 
not resolve into accordance with the admitted course 
ef nature, and which they are willing to disclose 
ia certain circumstances, but always with an injunc- 
tion as to concealment of names, lest they be 
saspected of a secret leaning to an unfashionable 
belief. ‘These Mrs. Crowe has determined to col- 
loct and arrange, with the view of endeavoring to 
bring them within the domain of science. ‘* Be- 
cause, in the seventeenth century,’ she remarks, 
‘credulity outran reason and discretion, the 
eiziteenth century, by a natural reaction, threw 
itself into an opposite extreme. Whoever closely 
ooserves the signs of the times will be aware that 
another change is approaching. ‘The contemptuous 
sespticisin of the last age is yielding to a more 
hamble spirit of inquiry ; and there is a large class 
of persons amongst the most enlightened of the 
present, who are beginning to believe that much 
which they had been taught to reject as fable, has 
been, in reality, ill-understood truth.” If such a 
reaction be actually in progress, it is a fact of ob- 
vious importance. Perhaps the reception of the 
‘** Night Side of Nature’’ will in some degree be 
a test how far it is a fact. 

Our author starts with a chapter of speculation 
on the ideas which have been entertained regarding 
the inner spiritual nature of man. Adopting the 
doctrine of there being a spiritual as well as fleshly 
body, she seeks to show how some faint gleams 
of its attributes may at times shoot up through the 
clay in which it has taken up its temporary abode ; 
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through this medium, she thinks, we may, under 
certain perhaps abnormal conditions, have communi- 
cation with the spiritual world, so as to become 
cognizant of things above the apprehension of the 
bodily senses. Disease often supplies these con- 
ditions ; mesmerism supplies them to some extent ; 
so does common sleep ; often, however, the com- 
munication takes place without any extraordinary 
conditions being observable. 

Revelations by dreaming she takes up first, as 
being the simplest class of phenomena; and of 
these she presents a number of curious examples. 
Take as a specimen the following :—‘* Mr. S 
was the son of an Irish bishop, who set somewhat 
more value on the things of this world than became 
his function. He had always told his son that 
there was but one thing he could not forgive, and 
that was a bad marriage—meaning by a bad mar- 
riage, a poorone. As cautions of this sort do not 
always prevent young people falling in love, Mr. 
S fixed his affections on Lady O , a fair 
young widow, without any fortune; and, aware 
that it would be useless to apply for his father's 
consent, he married her without asking it. They 
were consequently exceedingly poor; and indeed 
nearly all they had to live on was a small sinecure 
of forty pounds per annum, which Dean Swift 
procured for him. Whilst in this situation, Mr. 
5 dreamt one night that he was in the cathe- 
dral in which he had formerly been accustomed to 
attend service ; that he saw a stranger, habited as 
a bishop, occupying his father's throue ; and that, 
on applying to the verger for an expianation, the 
man said that the bishop was dead, and that he had 
expired just as he was adding a codicil to his will 
in his son’s favor. ‘The impression made by the 
dream was so strong, that Mr. S felt that he 
should have no repose till he had obtained news 
from home ; and as the most speedy way of doing 
so was to go there himself, he started on horseback, 
much against the advice of his wife, who attached 
no importance whatever to the circumstance. He 
had seareely accomplished half his journey, when 
he meta courier, bearing the intelligence of his 
father’s death; and when he reached home, he 
found that there was a codicil attached to the will, 
of the greatest importance to his own future pros- 
pects ; but the old gentleman had expired with the 
pen in his hand, just as he was about to sign it. 

“In this unhappy position, reduced to hopeless 
indigence, the friends of the young man proposed 
that he should present himself at the vice-regal 
palace on the next levee day, in hopes that some 
interest might be excited in his favor; to which, 
with reluctance, he consented. As he was ascend- 
ing the stairs, he was met by a gentleman whose 
dress indicated that he belonged to the church. 
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***Good heavens!’ said he to the friend who 
accompanied him, ‘ who is that?’ 

‘** That is Mr. , of so and so.’ 

*** Then he will be Bishop of L——.,’ returned 
Mr. S——-; ‘ for that is the man I saw occupying 
my father’s throne.’ 

*** Impossible !’ replied the other. ‘ He has no 
interest whatever, and has no more chance of being 
a bishop than I have.’ 

*** You will see,’ replied Mr. S——. 
certain he will.’ 

‘* They had made their obeisance above, and were 
returning, when there was a great cry without, 
and everybody rushed to the doors and windows 
to inquire what had happened. The horses at- 
tached to the carriage of a young nobleman had 
become restive, and were endangering the life of 
their master, when Mr. rushed forward, and, 
at the peril of his own, seized their heads, and 
afforded Lord C time to descend before they 
broke through all restraint and dashed away. 
Through the interest of this nobleman and his 
friends, to whom Mr. had been previously 
quite unknown, he obtained the see of L——. 
‘These circumstances were related to me by a 
member of the family.’ 

Akin to such cases are presentiments, a class 
of phenomena exemplified also in the lower ani- 
mals. Many of these prove to be warnings 
against danger, and an instruction as to the means 
of avoiding it. For example—*‘ A few years ago, 
Dr. W , now residing in Glasgow, dreamt 
that he received a summons to attend a patient at 
a place some miles from where he was living ; 
that he started on horseback ; and that, as he was 
crossing a moor, he saw a bull making furiously 
at him, whose horns he only escaped by taking 
refuge on a spot inaccessible to the animal, where 
he waited a long time, till some people, observing 
his situation, came to his assistance, and released 
him. Whilst at breakfast on the following morn- 
ing, the summons came ; and, smiling at the odd 
coincidence, he started on horseback. He was 
quite ignorant of the road he had to go; but by 
and by he arrived at the moor, which he recog- 
nized, and presently the bull appeared, coming full 
tilt towards him. But his dream had shown him 
the place of refuge, for which he instantly made ; 
and there he spent three or four hours, besieged 
by the animal, till the country people set him free. 

Dr. W declares that, but for the dream, he 
should not have known in what direction to run 
for safety.”’ Mrs. Crowe thinks that there is no 
need to suppose superuatural intervention in such 
eases. It may be only from some cause connected 
with the condition of the individual that the appre- 
hension takes place—‘‘ an accident in the sense 
that an illness is an accident; that is, not with- 
oui a cause, but without a cause that we can pen- 
etrate.”’ 

Mesmerism has some pretensions to throw light 
upon these mysteries, as will appear from the fo.- 
lowing anecdote in connection with one ensuing 
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asleep at Cheltenham, occupying the same pea 
The mother, Mrs. C , dreamt ‘*that her 

brother-in-law, then in Ireland, had sent for her ; 

that she entered his room, and saw him in bed, 

apparently dying. He requested her to kiss him ; 

but, owing to his livid appearance, she shrank 

from doing so, and awoke with the horror of the 

scene upon her. The daughter awoke at the same 

moment, saying, ‘ Oh, I have had such a frightful 

dream!’ ‘Oh, so have I!’ returned the mother: 

‘IT have been dreaming of my brother-in-law.’ 

‘My dream was about him too,’ added Miss 
Cc *T thought I was sitting in i.e drawing- 
room, and that he came in, wearing a shroud 

trimmed with black ribbons, and approaching me, 
he said, ‘‘ My dear niece, your mother has refused 
to kiss me, but I am sure you will not be so un- 
kind.”’” 

** As these ladies were not in habits of regular 
correspondence with their relative, they knew that 
the earliest intelligence likely to reach them, if he 
were actually dead, would be by means of the Irisk 
papers ; and they waited anxiously for the follow- 
ing Wednesday, which was the day these journals 
were received in Cheltenham. When that morn- 
ing arrived, Miss C hastened at an early hour 
to the reading-room, and there she learnt what the 
dreams had led them to expect: their friend was 
dead, and they afterwards ascertained that his de- 
cease had taken place on that night.”’ 

The magnetic illustration was related to the au- 
thor by Mr. W. W , a gentleman wel] known 
in the north of England. This gentleman “ had 
been cured by mesmerism of a very distressing 
malady. During part of the process of cure, after 
the rapport had been well established, the opera- 
tions were carried on whilst he was at Malvern, 
and his magnetizer at Cheltenham, under which 
circumstances the existence of this extraordinary 
dependence was frequently exhibited in a manner 
that left no possibility of doubt. On one occasion, 
I remember, that Mr. W. W being in the 
magnetic sleep, he suddenly started from his seat, 
clasping his hands as if startled, and presently af- 
terwards burst into a violent fit of laughter. As, 
on waking, he could give no account of these im- 
pulses, his family wrote to the magnetizer, to 
inquire if he had sought to excite any particular 
manifestations in his patient, as the sleep had been 
somewhat disturbed. The answer was, that no 
such intention had been entertained, but that the 
disturbance might possibly have arisen from one 
to which he had himself been subjected. ‘ Whilst 
my mind was concentrated on you,’ said he, ‘1 
was suddenly so much startled by a violent knock 
at the door, that I actually jumped off my seat 
clasping my hands with affright. I had a hearty 
laugh at my own folly, but am sorry if you were 
made uncomfortable by it.’ ”’ 

The question will of course arise—What is this 
rapport or relation between the parties, and how is 
it established? Even admitting the facts, who can 
answer this question ? 




















upon it. Two ladies, a mother and daughter, are 


We are told, in ensuing chapters, of person 
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who had the power of entrancing themselves, in | 


which state their spirits were free to roam abroad 
to any determinate place, and for determinate pur- 

** One of the most remarkable cases of this 
kind is that recorded by Jung Stilling, of a man 
who, about the year 1740, resided in the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia, in the United States. His 
habits were retired, and he spoke little: he was 


grave, benevolent, and pious; and nothing was, 


known against his character, except that he had 
the reputation of possessing some secrets that were 
not altogether /awful. Many extraordinary stories 
were told of him, and amongst the rest the follow- 
ing :—The wife of a ship captain, whose husband 
was on a voyage to Europe and Africa, and from 
whom she had been long without tidings, over- 
whelined with anxiety fur his safety, was induced 
to address herself to this person. Having listened 
to her story, he begged her to excuse him for a 
while, when he would bring her the intelligence 
she required. He then passed into an inner room, 
and she sat herself down to wait ; but his absence 
continuing longer than she expected, she became 
impatient, thinking he had forgotten her; and so, 
sofily approaching the door, she peeped through 
some aperture, and to her surprise, beheld him 
lying on a sofa, as motionless as if he were dead. 
She of course did not think it advisable to disturb 
him, but waited his return, when he told her 
that her husband had not been able to write to her 
for such and such reasons, but that he was then 
in a coffee-house in London, and would very shortly 
be home again. Accordingly he arrived; and as 
the lady learnt from him that the causes of his 
unusual silence had been precisely those alleged 
by the man, she felt extremely desirous of ascer- 
taining the truth of the rest of the information ; 
and in this she was gratified; for he no sooner set 
his eyes on the magician, than he said that he had 
seen him before, on a certain day, in a coffee-house 
in London; and that he had told him that his 
wife was extremely uneasy about him; and that 
he, the captain, had thereon mentioned how he 
had been prevented writing ; adding, that he was 
on the eve of embarking for America. He had 
then lost sight of the stranger amongst the throng, 
and knew nothing more about him. 

‘| have no authority for this story,’’ says Mrs. 
Crowe, ** but that of Jung Stilling : and if it stood 
alone, it might appear very incredible; but it is 
supported by so many parallel examples of infor- 
mation given by people in somnambulic states, that 
we are not entitled to reject it on the score of 
iunpossibility.’’ 

This leads to the class of phenomena called in 
Scotland wraiths —that is, appearances of persons 
where bodily they were not. This, says our au- 
thor, sometimes occurs at the time of death, but 
often at an indefinite period before it, and some- 
times where no such calamity is impending. ‘* In 
some of these cases, an earnest desire seems to be 
the cause of the phenomena.’’ Maria Goffe of 
Rochester, dying at a distance from home, said 
she could nox die happy till she had seen her chil- 





dren. ‘* By and by, she fell into a state of coma, 
which left them uncertain whether she was dead 
or alive. Her eyes were open and fixed, her jaw 
fallen, and there was no perceptible respiration. 
When she revived, she told her mother, who at- 
tended her, that she had been home and seen her 
children; which the other said was impossible, 
since she had been lying there in the bed the whole 
time. ‘ Yes,’ replied the dying woman, ‘ but I 
was there in my sleep.’ A widow woman, called 
Alexander, who had the care of these children, 
declared herself ready to take oath upon the sacra- 
ment, that during this period she had seen the form 
of Maria Goffe come out of the room, where the 
eldest child slept, and approach the bed where she 
herself lay with the younger beside her. The fig- 
ure had stood there nearly a quarter of an hour, 
as far as she could judge ; and she remarked that 
the eyes and the mouth moved, though she heard 
no sound,”’ 

There is nothing remarkable in the following 
wraith anecdote ; but it recommends itself, because 
of the parties being well known in Scotland. 
** Mrs. K , the sister of Provost B , of 
Aberdeen, was sitting one day with her husband, 
Dr. K , in the parlor of the manse, when she 
suddenly said, ‘ Oh, there’s my brother come ; 
he has just passed the window!’ and, followed 
by her husband, she hastened to the door to meet 
the visitor. He was, however, not there. ‘ He 
is gone round to the back door,’ said she; and 
thither they went; but neither was he there, nor 
had the servants seen anything of him. Dr. 
K said she mnst be mistaken ; but she langhed 
at the idea; her brother had passed the window 
and looked in; he must have gone somewhere, 
and would doubtless be back directly. But he 
came not; and the intelligence shortly arrived 
from Aberdeen, that at that precise time, as nearly 
as they could compare circumstances, le had died 
quite suddenly at his own place of residence. [| 
have heard this story from connections of the fam- 
ily, and also from an eminent professor of Glas- 
gow, who told me that he had once asked Dr. 
K whether he believed in these appearances. 
‘IT cannot choose but believe,’ returned Dr. 
K ; and then he accounted for his conviction 
by narrating the above particulars. 

‘*] have met with three instances,’ says Mrs 
Crowe, ‘‘ of persons who are so much the subjects 
of this phenomenon, that they sce the wraith ot 
most persons that die belonging to them, and fre- 
quently of those who are merely acquaintance. 
They see the person as if he were alive ; and un- 
less they know him positively to be elsewhere, 
they have no suspicion but that it is himself, in the 
flesh, that is before them, til! the sudden disap- 
pearance of the figure brings the conviction.””, We 
happen to know that one of these persons is an 
eminent man of science in Scotland. So familiar 
are his family with the circumstance, that one of 
them has been known to express apprehensions as 
to the early death of a distant friend, ‘* because 
has seen him.”’ 
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One curious circumstance in many such narra- 
tives, is the irrelativeness of many of them to a 
useful or dignified object. ‘* Some few years ago, 
a Mrs. H , residing in Limerick, had a ser- 
vant whom she much esteemed, called Nelly Han- 
lon. Nelly was a very steady person, who seldom 
asked for a holiday, and consequently Mrs. H 
was the less disposed to refuse her when she re- 
quested a day's leave of absence, for the purpose 
of attending a fair that was to take place a few 
miles off. The petition was therefore favorably 
heard: but when Mr. H came home, and 
was informed of Nelly’s proposed excursion, he 
said she could not be spared, as he had invited 
some people to dinner for that day, and he had 
nobody he could trust with the keys of the cellar 
except Nelly ; adding, that it was not likely his 
business would allow him to get home time enough 
to bring up the wine himself. 

‘* Unwilling, however, after having given her 
consent, to disappoint the girl, Mrs. H said 
that she would herself undertake the cellar depart- 
ment on the day in question ; so, when the wished- 
for morning arrived, Nelly departed in great spirits, 
having faithfully promised to return that night, if 
possible, or, at the latest, the following morning. 

‘*'The day passed as usual, and nothing was 
thought about Nelly till the time arrived for fetch- 
ing up the wine, when Mrs. H proceeded 
to the cellar stairs with the key, followed by a 
servant carrying a bottle-basket. She had, how- 
ever, scarcely begun to descend, when she uttered 
a loud scream, and dropped down in a state of in- 
sensibility. She was carried up stairs and Jaid 
upon the bed, whilst, to the amazement of the 
other servants, the girl who had accompanied her 
said that they had seen Nelly Hanlon, dripping 
with water, standing at the bottom of the stairs. 
Mr. lf being sent for, or coming home at 
the moment, this story was repeated to him, where- 
upon he reproved the woman for her folly; and 
proper restoratives being applied, Mrs. H at 
length began to revive. As she opened her eyes, 
she heaved a deep sigh, saying, ‘Oh, Nelly Han- 
Jon !’ and as soon as she was sufficiently recovered 
to speak, she corroborated what the girl had said 
—she had seen Nelly at the foot of the cellar 
stairs, dripping as if she had just come out of the 
water. Mr. H used his utmost efforts to 
persuade his wife out of what he looked upon to 
be an illusion; but in vain. ‘ Nelly,’ said he, 
‘ will come home by and by, and laugh at you ;’ 
whilst she, on the contrary, felt sure that Nelly 
was dead. 

‘* The night came, and the morning came, but} 
there was no Nelly. When two or three days 
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of a spiritual existence. Yet, it may be said, what 
is it inconsistent with, but only our sense of taste 
—that sense under which we select incidents for 
fiction? We are not necessarily to expect that 
there is any such law presiding over these phe- 
nomena. On the theory, moreover, of an earnest 
desire being concerned in the case, it was natural 
for Nelly, at the moment of danger or death, to 
think of the duty which she would have been per- 
forming if she had not that day left her home. 

Nearly akin to wraiths are what the Germans 
call d(ppel-gangers, (double-goers,) or self-seers— 
that is, appearances of a second self, sometimes 
seen by the individual as if it were a reflection of 
his own person, and sometimes only by others, 
either in his presence or at a distance. Catherine 
of Russia saw a figure of herself sitting on her 
throne, and ordered her guards to fire at it. Dr. 
Kerner states the case of a Madame Dillenius, 
who was lying in bed when her sister saw her also 
walking about the room. No particular incident 
followed this event. ‘‘ Becker, professor of math- 
ematics at Rostock, having fallen into an argument 
with some friends regarding a disputed point of 
theology, on going to his library to fetch a book 
which he wished to refer to, saw himself sitting 
at the table in the seat he usually occupied. He 
approached the figure, which appeared to be read- 
ing and looking over its shoulder, he observed that 
the book open before it was a Bible, and that, with 
one of the fingers of the right hand, it pointed to 
the passage, ‘ Make ready thy house, for thou 
must die.’ He returned to the company, and re- 
lated what he had seen; and in spite of all their 
arguments to the contrary, remained fully persuaded 
that his death was at hand. He took leave of his 
friends, and expired on the following day at six 
o'clock in the evening.” 

Of such anecdotes there is a large store. ‘* A 
Danish physician is said to have been frequently 
seen entering a patient's room, and on being spoken 
to, the figure would disappear with a sigh. This 
used to occur when he had made an appointment 
which he was prevented keeping, and was rendered 
uneasy by the failure. The hearing of it, how- 
ever, occasioned him such an unpleasant sensation, 
that he requested his patients never to tell him 
when it happened.’’ In such cases, a strong wish 
of the person seen to be at the spot at the moment 
seems to have a great concern in the phenome- 
non ; but there ure many cases in which no such 
wish was felt. A Berlin professor, walking home 
one evening, saw a duplicate of himself passing in 
the same direction on the other side of the street. 
Arriving at home by a short cut, he saw it at the 
door. It rang ; the maid opened ; it entered ; she 





had passed, inquiries were made; and it was as- 
certained that she had been seen at the fair, and, 
had started to return home in the evening ; but) 
from that moment all traces of her were lost, till) 
her body was ultimately found in the river. How, 


she came by her death was never known.”’ Here, 


it will be observed, there is an element of triviality. | 
‘To appear at a cellar door seems below the dignity! 


handed it a candle ; and as the professor stood in 
amazement on the other side of the street, he saw 
the light passing the windows, as it wound its way 
up to his own chamber. He then went in, and 
proceeded to his own room, where, as he was 
about to enter, the ceiling fell with a loud crash. 
Here the case seems like an intervention. 

So much for the present. We shall resume 
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the review of the work next week ; till which | from the neat-trimmed flower-garden and stuccoed 
time, moreover, we postpone any general remarks | cottage of the industrious artisan of Zurich, into 


that may occur to us on the subject. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
OUTLAWRY. 





SOCIAL 


In almost every ancient and modern state 
assuming to be civilized, there has sprung up a 
class of persons deprived of the usual privileges of 
citizens, and in a sense outlaws. The commission 
of crimes, or other violations of the law, has of 
course been in all ages a common cause of expul- 
sion from society ; but history and experience too 
surely demonstrate that misfortune of birth, as in 
the flagrant case of the Pariah tribes of India, has 
been a greatly more prevalent source of this mon- 
strous evil. The truth seems to be, that a dispo- 
sition to do even-handed justice to the whole of its 
denizens irrespectively, is about the last concession 
made by any state—such being the force of invet- 
erate prejudice and interest which requires to be 
overcome. Curiously enough, this dislike of jus- 
tice is not exclusively or most frequently manifested 
by nations of a monarchical or aristocratic charac- 
ter. It happens in this, as in some other cases, 
that the aristocratic in name is perhaps the least 
aristocratic or exclusive in practice, and that the 
form of injury and injustice we speak of is most 
strongly maintained by people who themselves have 
suffered under a similar oppression. Let us select 
a few of the more flagrant instances of social out- 
lawry. ; 

Switzerland is reputed to be the freest country 
in Europe. This is an error, arising most likely 
from the common notion that the country is a con- 
federacy of republics, which wrested its freedom 
from surrounding despotisms. It is one thing to 
throw off a foreign yoke, and another to establish 
internal freedom. Switzerland, at the present day, 
with all its wonderful industry and spirit of liber- 
ality in matters of international trade, is, in point 
of fact, a cluster of little despotisms, the despots 
in each case being a majority of the population 
which oppresses the minority—oppression on the 
score of religion and of birth. Ignorance, and 
selfishness—which is only a manifestation of igno- 
rance—are conjointly the cause of this discredita- 
ble state of affairs. Under the common name of 
Swiss, three great European races meet and nestle 
about the heart of the Alps—the French from the 
west, the German from the north and east, and the 
Italian from the south ; and the want of communi- 
cation, till of late years, has kept these races apart 
and ignorant of each other. Nowhere, also, is the 
distinction of religion more marked. Two thirds 
of the Swiss are Protestant, and the remaining 
one third Catholic ; and the Protestant and Cath- 
olie cantons, as the recent civil] war has shown, 
hate each other as the hostile clans in the High- 
lands hated each other two hundred years ago. 
Besides, though Switzerland, compared with most 
countries, is a land of mountains, the greater part 
of it is composed of plains amidst the stupendous 
Alps. Two hours’ stiff climbing suffices to change 





the lofty hill-country of Schweitz, where the 
mountaineer leads a half-vagabond existence, tend- 
ing his numerous goats among storms and mist, 
while his children run ragged and barefooted along 
the road, begging from travellers. Between peo- 
ple so variously situated there can be little sym- 
pathy. 

A consequence of this national disintegration 
has been, that the rights of citizenship possessed 
in one canton have always been good for nothing 
in another. The citizen of Geneva, who was 
driven to settle in the Valais, was allowed tolera- 
tion ; but neither he nor his posterity could, by any 
length of residence, become denizens of their 
adopted country. A Roman Catholic at Lucerne, 
who turned Protestant, Jost all his property, and 
was liable to banishment; a Protestant at Berne 
turning Roman Catholic, was punished in like man- 
ner. Several of the present cantons continued, up 
to the time of the French revolution, to be vassals 
to the larger ones. Thus the canton of Berne was 
sovereign lord of the present cantons of Vaud, Uri, 
and Tessin, which it crushed with taxation, with- 
out admitting its subjects to any political rights 
whatever. Thus, in process of time, it came to 
pass that all over Switzerland there grew up a dis- 
tinct body of men, the descendants of individuals 
who had lost their civil rights in their respective 
cantons, either in consequence of change of reli- 
gion, or of misdemeanors for which they were sen- 
tenced to banishment, or of illegal marriages, or 
lastly, as foreigners settled in Switzerland. The 
stigma thus cast upon the fathers descended upon 
the children to the last generation. They formed 
a separate class called Heimathlosen—literally, the 
homeless—people to whom the law allowed noth- 
ing—involuntary outlaws. They exist at the 
present moment in steadily-increasing numbers ; 
and as injustice always reacts on itself, the parties 
so degraded form an organized body of mendicants, 
hucksters, pilferers, and often robbers, like the 
gypsies of other countries, but much more numer- 
ous, compact, and formidable to the society which 
has cast them out. 

Some years ago, these Heimathlosen were 
become so troublesome, that their state was forced 
upon the attention of the Swiss diet, which insti- 
tuted inquiries accordingly, the result of which ig 
now before us. The report stated the Heimatnlo- 
sen to amount to many thousands in number in all 
the central cantons, from the Lake of Geneva to 
the Grisons, beginning at the Hanenstein in canton 
Soleure on the west, and extending on the east 
beyond the Rhine into the Austrian principality of 
Lichtenstein. None of these thousands had any 
fixed trade, or were allowed by the law to possess 
a permanent house or Jodging. When they ven- 
tured into the towns, they assumed, for the time, 
the characters of thread-twisters, match-sellers, 
bird-catchers, and menders of pots and kettles. 
Whenever they might, they lived by choice in the 
woods and mountains, supporting themselves by all 
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kinds of thievery. At night, they creep into 
caves, or sleep round a fire in the open air; and 
this through the depth of winter. Marriage is 
unknown among them; none of those examined 
could tell their own age, and very few knew who 
were their fathers and mothers. As soon as the 
children can walk, they are sent into the towns to 
beg and steal, and bring their plunder at night to 
the elder vagrants, who remain meantime en- 
camped in the forests. ‘They have still a volun- 
tary government, and their leader at this time was 
a noted housebreaker named Krusikans, subse- 
quently executed. Wherever and whenever dis- 
covered, they are liable to be imprisoned without 
cause assigned ; and formerly, when the prisons 
were overcrowded, many were executed without 
even the formality of a trial. They are now, as 
soon as seized, escorted by troops to the boundaries 
of the canton, and thrust into the next, by which 
they are expelled in like manner, unless they can 
meantime escape. The report recommended vari- 
ous plans for absorbing this unwholesome ‘popula- 
tion, which have been frequently since discussed ; 
but nothing has been done, and the troubled state 
of the country renders any improvement now less 
likely than ever. 

Vaud was a few years ago the scene of some 
enormities on the score of religion, and while we 
ow write, intelligence has reached England that 
the council of state of that canton, which is Pres- 
byterian, has enacted that all religious meetings 
of parties, not in connection with the authorized 
church, are illegal; public worship of all such 
bodies is accordingly put down by military force, 
and ministers are in danger of their lives. A 
more startling instance of the tyranny of a majority 
over a minority could scarcely be found in modern 
times. 

Let us proceed to another example. The West 
Indian Islands, during the last century, were 
troubled with a race of outlaws, whose existence 
is a curious corollary upon the working of the 
slave system. In all times and lands, one inevita- 
ble consequence of a legalized slavery is the con- 
stant tendency among the slaves to escape out of 
the pale of the society through which they are 
slaves, and thereby, as it frequently proves, to get 
beyond all laws whatsoever, the good as well as 
the bad. The timid suffer; and the bold, if they 
cannot throw off the yoke, fly from it as far as may 
be ; and thus by allowing freedom to none, the 
slave system generates a race of outlaws who sub- 
sist by war upon the body which has cast them 
out. It very rarely happens that a slaveholding 
country exists side by side with a free one, which 
may receive the refugee into its bosom, and under 
the guardianship of its institutions. Slavery, 
besides, in a productive point of view, is only 
worth keeping up in a thin population where labor 
is dear, both from the want of competition and the 
ease of acquiring land. Among populations like 
these, the superior land only is tilled; the moun- 
tains, marshes, and forests subsist as nature made 
them, offering a ready refuge and an impregnable 





fortress in which the fugitives may collect anc. 
grow apart. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
almost every West Indian island had its organized 
outlaws ; hunters and robbers by turns, who, when 
game failed them, or prompted by revenge, stole 
into the cultivated flats, fired the canes, drove off 
the cattle, and often consummated their inroad 
with the massacre of the planter and his family. 
So dreadful a scourge were they, that the early 
West India records treat of nothing else. In the 
smaller islands, where the cover was less, they 
were hunted down and exterminated like so many 
wild beasts: in the larger, they lasted longer. In 
all alike they bore the same title of Maroons. 
which some derive from a native word signifying 
‘*wanderer,’’ and others from ‘‘ marrow,”’ the 
Spanish name for the wild hog, on which they 
principally lived. 

There is a very full and curious account of the 
Jamaica Maroons in the works of Dallas and 
Bryan Edwards—the one a soldier, and the other 
a civilian—who look at their subject very difler- 
ently, yet agree in most of their details. The 
year 1733 was the end of a lengthy, troublesome 
warfare, stained with much bloodshed on both 
sides, in which the damage done by the Maroons 
was roughly reckoned at £240,000 sterling, be- 
sides a loss of from three to four thousand lives. 
For the next sixty years both parties lived at 
peace. A large tract was assigned to the Ma- 
roons, on which they hunted undisturbed, and 
where they built three small towns, or rather vil- 
lages, the chief one called Trelawny Town. It 
would seem that a very few years of kindness, and 
attention to the introduction among them of hu- 
manizing habits, would have sufficed to absorb 
them peacefully among the free black population ; 
but to take any trouble for a negro, never entered 
a planter’s head in those days. The Maroons 
lived on hunting, as if in the middle of Africa—a 
kind of Pariahs, dreaded and neglected; and the 
planters lived on, heedless of the past and the 
coming peril, though Trelawny Town was only 
eighteen miles either way from the principal ports 
of Falmouth and Mondego Bay; and it needed 
but a three hours’ march of the Maroons, as the 
event proved, to burn down half of the sugar plan- 
tations in the island. 

The slave emancipation act would have effectu- 
ally dissolved this strange society, by destroying 
the causes which led to its existence ; but it was 
destined to come to a more speedy and violent end. 
In 1794, the negro insurrection broke out in St. 
Domingo, and produced a great effect among the 
blacks throughout the West Indies. In the fol- 
lowing year the Maroons were in full revolt. The 
war which ensued Jasted for a year and a half, 
and cost the island in direct expenditure more than 
half a million sterling; and all the plantations 
were burned to ashes. Cultivation was at a stand, 
the courts of justice were shut up, the whole male 
white population was drafted into the milit.a, and 
the island at large became one entire garrison. 
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We have no intention to go into the details of this | dered, and they were taken to a distance from the 
miserable conflict. ‘The Maroons were not six | house, in order to be advanced when the general 
hundred in number; the regular infantry employed |alighted. The Spaniards soon appeared at the 
against them alone amounted to fifteen hundred, | end of a gentle acclivity, drawn out in a line con- 
with eight thousand militia; but the nature of the ' taining upwards of forty men, with their dogs in 


country and warfare made this disparity of num- 
bers of little effect. From the precarious life 
which these savages had led, their powers of sight 
and hearing were incredibly acute ; with their 
bare feet and hands they could ‘climb trees and 
cliffs like monkeys ; and their aim was deadly: it 
was a common thing among them to strike a dollar 
with a bullet at one hundred yards. The whole 
country was a mass of forest and underwood, 
impassable except to the Maroons, who cut narrow 
paths through it known only to themselves, and 
would craw! for miles on hands and knees through 
the tracks made by the wild hogs, till, coming to 
an opening, their unerring muskets picked off our 
sentries, while the marksman was unseen. Driven 
at length from their towns, they retreated to a 
range of narrow glens in the interior, walled in by 
cliffs two hundred feet high, in which they contin- 
ued as safe as in a fortress, till the English, by 
cutting a road, were enabled to bring up their 
heavy guns, and throw shells with effect from the 
upper ground, when the Maroons escaped at night 


through the cordon of troops, broke into small | dogs in the rear. 


‘front, and muzzled, and held by cotton ropes. On 
receiving the command ‘ fire,’ they discharged their 
guns, and advanced as upon a real attack. This 
was intended to ascertain what effect would be pro- 
duced on the dogs if engaged under the fire of the 
Maroons. The volley was no sooner discharged, 
than the dogs rushed forward with the greatest 
fury, amid the shouts of the Spaniards, who were 
dragged on by them with irresistible fury. Some 
of the dogs, maddened by the shouts of attack, 
while held back by the ropes, seized on the stocks 
of the guns in the hands of their keepers, and tore 
pieces out of them. ‘Their impetuosity was so 
great, that they were with difficulty stopped before 
they reached the general, who found it necessary 
to get expeditiously into the chaise from which he 
had alighted ; and if the most strenuous exertions 
had not been made to stop them, they would most 
certainly have seized upon his horses.” 

This scene was well got up, and it had its ef- 
|fect. General Walpole was ordered to advance on 
the 14th of January following, with his Spanish 
Their fame, however, had 





parties, and carried fire and sword through the | reached the Maroons, and the general had pene- 


island. 


trated but a short way into the woods, when a 


At last the assembly, in the month of Septem- | supplication for mercy was brought from the 


ber, utterly despairing of success, resorted to an 
expedient which no extremity could justify; they 
determined to send to Cuba for bloodhounds. The 
employment, according to Edwards, to which these 
dogs are generally put by the Spaniards, is the 
pursuit of wild bullocks, which they slaughter for 
the hides; and the great use of the dogs is to 
drive the cattle from such heights and recesses in 
the mountainous parts of the country as are least 
accessible to the hunters. Much opposition was 
made to the plan, as cruel and dastardly, reviving 
the worst atrocities of the Spaniards, and disgrace- 
ful to the British troops; but at length, on the 
Mth of December, a commissioner landed at Mon- 
tego Bay with forty chasseurs, or Spanish hunters, 
and about a hundred dogs. 

When these new allies were landed, the wild 
and formidable appearance of the men and dogs 
spread terror through the place. The streets were 
cleared, the doors were shut, not a negro ventured 
to stir forth, as the muzzled dogs, ferociously mak- 
ing at every object, and dragging forward the chas- 
seurs, who with heavy rattling chains hardly held 
them in, proceeded onwards. 

Dallas, in his history, gives the following account 
of their first appearance before the commander-in- 
chief :—** Anxious to review the chasseurs, Gen- 
eral Walpole left head-quarters, the morning after 
they were landed, before daybreak, and arrived in 
a postchaise at Seven Rivers, accompanied by Col- 
onel Skinner, whom he appointed to conduct the 
intended attack. Notice of his coming having 
preceded him, a parade of the chasseurs was or- 


enemy, and 260 of them soon after surrendered, 
on no other condition than a promise of their lives. 
\** It is pleasing to observe,’’ adds Edwards, ‘‘ that 
/not a drop of blood was spilt after the dogs arrived 
,in the island.’”’ Those who had actually borne 
‘arms were soon after transported to Halifax in 
| North America, and ultimately to Sierra Leone, 
| where it is believed their descendants are still to be 
found. <A portion had sided throughout with the 
English. These have continued a separate people, 
‘employed by the authorities as local police, for 
‘whieh their perfect acquaintance with the woods, 
and capacity of endurance, completely fitted them ; 
but partially civilized, and few in numbers, they 
differ in little from the rest of the free black popu- 
lation. In the British West Indies, the Maroons 
may be considered extinct. 

France, which assumes to herself the leadership 
of European civilization, still upholds slavery in 
her colonies ; but these are too few and scanty to 
have much effect upon the progress of the eman- 
cipation struggle. The largest of the French 
West Indian islands (Guadeloupe) consists, in fact, 
of two islands, respectively called Grandeterre and 
Guadeloupe, separated by a salt-water channel, 
some thirty yards broad. Grandeterre is flat, cul- 
tivated, and thickly peopled, almost clear of wood, 
and without cover. Guadeloupe is one mass of 
rugged volcanic mountains, rising steeply from the 
sea, and rent by subterranean fires. In the midst 
towers the Souffriére, or Sulphur Mountain, to a 
height of 5500 feet above the sea, which is con- 
stantly smoking. There are ravines and caves 
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enough to hide a dozen armies. The whole island 
i» 3 maze of thickets, in which Columbus with his 
sailors were bewildered three centuries ago, and 
which remain in the same state at present. 

Many years ago, a slave-ship from Africa, in 
attempting to beat up to Basseterre harbor, during 
the hurricane months, came ashore on this coast. 
The crew took to their boats, and the slaves found 
no difficulty in knocking of their fetters and hiding 
themselves in the mountains. Once there, they 
were safe. Other runaways joined them; the 
negroes deserted by wholesale; and the united 
body took the name of Kellars—it is not known 
from what. The planters, for whom a neighbor- 
hood like this was a continual peril, assembled in 
force to hunt them down, but did not even succeed 
in coming in sight of their light-footed foes. The 
same night the Kellars made a descent on the plain, 
and set fire to the sugar-canes. The wind was 
strong, and spread the flame, and nearly a half of 
the magnificent plantations were reduced to ashes. 
When daylight came the incendiaries were invis- 
ible. Pursuit was impossible, and it was resolved 
to treat. A treaty was made accordingly, which, 
with few exceptions, has been kept steadily to the 
present time. The Kellars were allowed the free 
possession of their mountains, and on their side 
pledged themselves to commit no further depreda- 
tions. Matters remain on this footing at the pres- 
ent day. One half the island is populous, richly 
cultivated, and reflects across the Atlantic the civil- 
ization of France, while the other half is a howling 
wilderness, in which the persistence of a nation 
ealling itself Christian, in a system forbidden alike 
by Christianity and common sense, perpetuates on 
a smaller seale the barbarism of interior Africa, 
which will here, as in Jamaica, assuredly one day 
work out its own retribution. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of social 
outlawry, or at least deprivation of social privilege. 
The unhappy colored races throughout the greater 
part of the American continent offer the more fla- 
grant examples; but others of lesser note haunt 
our own and other countries. In France, with all 
its revolutions and code-Napoleons, justice is de- 
nied to parties not naturalized ; in other words, if 
ene Englishman plunder another Englishman in 
France, the law adinits of no redress. Some 
years ago, an Englishman who died in France be- 
queathed his property by will to the Phrenological 
Society of Edinburgh. The society claimed the 
money from the trustee, an Englishman in Paris. 
He resisted payment : the society brought the case 
into the French courts, and these finally determined 
that they could not interfere between foreigners! 
The trustee keeps the property, amounting to sev- 
eral thousand pounds! Mow different the law of 
Seotland! A Parisian tradesman sued Charles X. 
while at Edinburgh, before the Scottish supreme 
court, and the case was determined as if between 
two British subjects. 

It appears to us that the privileges still claimed 
by royal burghs, and to the freedom of which they 
occasionally admit strangers, is a relic of the past, 





which it is time should be swept away. It amounts 
to this—that certain inhabitants, called burgesses 
or freemen, claim some kind of superiority of priv- 
ilege over neighbors less fortunately situated. 
Think of an advocate of free trade being, by way 
of compliment to his principles, presented with the 
Sreedom of acity! If the presenters really love 
freedom, they ought long since to have denuded 
themselves of privileges partial in their operation, 
and which require to be bought or given away. The 
whole thing is an inconsistency. It is a lingering 
token of social outlawry. 





From Chambers’ Jourual. 
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NoTwIrTHstTaNnvinc the noise, dirt, and discom- 
forts of London, there are thousands of its popula- 
tion who prefer it to all other places. We have 
known some of these town-worshippers: when, 
after much deliberation, they visit a country friend, 
they are always miserable until they get back 
again. Charles Lamb, who 


—‘* Ranged the crowded streets 
With a keen eye,”’ 


affords a memorable instance of love of urban life, 
amounting almost to a devout feeling. We have 
another example in Dr. Johnson; his attachment 
to London breaks out in many parts of his writ- 
ings. In one place he says: ‘‘ The happiness of 
London is not to be conceived but by those who 
have been in it. I will venture to say there is 
more learning and science within the circumference 
of ten miles from where we now sit, than in all 
the rest of the kingdom.’ And Davy, speaking 
of the metropolis, observes: ‘‘ It was to me as the 
grand theatre of intellectual activity, the field of 
every species of enterprise and exertion, the me- 
tropolis of the world of business, thought, and 
action. * * * There society of the most 
refined kind offered daily its banquets to the mind, 
with such variety, that satiety had no place in 
them, and new objects of interest and ambition 
were constantly exciting attention, either in polities, 
literature, or science.’’ ‘To multitudes, however, 
London is a place to be inhabited only from neces- 
sity, which compels them to a weary and monot- 
onous course of task-work. How many of those 
you meet during a walk to office are mere machines, 
who have outlived all desire to go and look upon a 
green field! ‘Their holidays are spent in Joung- 
ing at the corners of streets, or in the dingy par 
lors of out-of-the-way taverns. Stand for a few 
minutes on any one of the bridges, and watch the 
human tide as it goes by. You shall see objects 
of misery such as can be seen nowhere but in Lon- 
don. Not mere penury or destitution, but hope- 
less misery, that stamps a wolfish expression on 
the victim's features, and kindles a fiery madness 
in the eye. They move with the throng, but are 
not of it. Notice, too, how some men’s trade tells 
upon their physical constitution; the one now 
approaching, with one shoulder higher than the 
other, head inclining a little to the right, the left 
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hand always carried in advance, while the right, 
with bent fingers, is held back—he is a filer in 
some engine factory. The next, in threadbare 
coat, with a slight stoop, curved legs, slouching 
gait, and right arm swinging in uneasy jerks—is 
a tailor; you cannot mistake him. Here is an- 
other with a dirty canvass apron twisted round his 
waist; he takes long, slow steps, and turns in his 
left foot—he is a cabinet-maker ; and in the same 
way might we go on reading off each one’s calling 
or character for a whole day. ‘The peculiar ex- 
pression, however, varies in different quarters of 
the town. ‘Let any one,’’ says the Tatler, 
‘* even below the skill of an astrologer, behold the 
turn of faces he meets as soon as he passes Cheap- 
side Conduit, and you see a deep attention and a 
certain unthinking sharpness in every countenance. 
They look attentive, but their thoughts are en- 
gaged on mean purposes. ‘To me it is apparent, 
when I see a citizen pass by, whether his head is 
upon woollens, silks, iroa, sugar, indigo, or stocks. 
Now this trace of thought appears to lie hid in the 
race for two or three generations.”’ 

In the daily walks to office much may be seen 
of the petty trades of London—the under-current 
of its commercial activity. Things are turned to 
account here. In front of patten and clog makers’ 
shops, stand small baskets filled with the little 
lumps of beech sawn off the ends of the sole pieces 
—‘‘only a penny.”’ A little further on, at a place 
half shop, half shed, a man and two or three boys 
are busy sawing and splitting firewood. One saws 
the blocks to the required length, a second splits 
them, and a third, with the aid of a small lever 
and a strong loop, ties them up into bundles with 
marvellous accuracy and celerity. This, though 
classed among petty trades, requires the employ- 
ment of large capital. We have seen a wood 
yard, half an acre in extent, by the side of the 
Surrey Canal, completely filled, and piled to the 
height of thirty or forty feet with the ‘‘ chunks” 
of pine brought from Canada, to be split up and 
sold four bundles a penny, to kindle fires in Lon- 
don. <A few of the old cobblers’ stalls, little dens, 
half in the cellar, and half in the street, are still to 
be seen. Pass when you will, their occupants are 
always busy; it does not appear, however, that 
any of them ever remove into a shop or more 
roomy premises. A parallel class of out-of-door 
workers, are the men who go from one butcher's 
shop to another to sharpen and set the saws. 
Half-a-dozen files, a hammer, and ‘‘ saw-set,”’ a 
wooden stand with screw-clamps, constitute their 
stock in trade. The stand is generally painted the 
professional blue; and the filers appear to be 
merry fellows, for they whistle blithely while at 
their work, generally performed at the edge of the 
pavement. Another form of petty trade is pre- 
sented by butchers’ and provision shops ; the latter 
with pennyworths of bacon and scraps of cheese ; 
and the former with fragments—cuttings and 
trimmings of mutton and beef—of most repulsive 
appearance. Yet nothing is lost; however indif- 


purchaser for it. The New Cut, in Lambeth, the 
upper extremity of White Cross street, and Clare 
Market, offer a spectacle fraught with profound 
instruction about the animal food supplied to the 
humbler classes of London. 

‘* Garret masters,”’ as they are called, represent 
a considerable amount of petty trade. They are 
turners, carvers, cabinet and chair makers, and 
almost every other business that can be mentioned. 
How often, on a Monday or Tuesday morning, you 
meet the wife or boys of one of these small traders, 
with a plank and cane for chairs, or veneer for 
workboxes—material for another week’s struggle ! 
On Saturdays you will see the man with tea-ead- 
dies, a table, or half-a-dozen chairs upon his shoul- 
der, panting along with hungry and anxious look 
to find a purchaser. Poor creatures! many of 
them are to be pitied; for very often the price 
they obtain does not exceed the cost of the mate- 
rials on which they have expended six days’ labor. 
Several of the large advertising houses derive their 
supplies of goods from these sources. Boys, look- 
ing keen and experienced as grown-up men, are 
seen both morning and evening delivering and 
vending newspapers—how they collect round the 
doors of newspaper offices on the announcement of 
a ‘‘ second edition,’ waiting for news as jackals 
for carrion! A singular fact connected with these 
boys is, that they go ‘‘on “Change.”” Turn up 
Catherine street any afternoon about four, and 
there, within hearing of the Strand, you will find 
them congregated, and with a perfect Babel of 
cries exchanging papers. ‘‘ Times’ for ‘* Herald’’ 
—‘ Standard’ for ‘* Chronicle’-—who wants 
** Globe ?’—who wants ‘* Daily News?” are calls 
kept up for the better part of an hour with voeif- 
erous iteration. Watch the group for a few min- 
utes, and you will see that the newsboy is as 
great an adept in turning a penny as the stock- 
broker further east. Our present purpose is to 
describe only the more obvious of what presents 
itself to the eye in a walk to or from office; 
much more might be written, were we inquiring 
into the multiplied resources for gaining a liveli- 
hood to be found only in great cities. One more 
instance, and we must leave this part of our sub- 
ject. Every day, ‘* except Sundays and holidays,” 
two rather grim-faced, weather-beaten men may 
be seen walking up and down under the portico 
of Somerset House. For years have they taken 
up their position in this place, from ten to four, 
and will probably continue to do so until ineapac- 
itated by age or infirmities. They look like man- 
of-war’s men ‘in shore-going toggery;’’ and 
their business is to stop the sailors, great numbers 
of whom are continually calling at the admiralty 
office, within the quadrangle of the building, and 
advise them how to proceed in making their in- 
quiries. With the proverbial generosity of sea- 
men, the applicants, on leaving the office, hand 
over 2 fee to their two informants, or invite them 
to drink at a neighboring tavern It is only in 
such a place as London that it would be worth 
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clean polished shoes, and well-brushed though 
threadbare coat, to watch for the chances of a liv- 
ing from such an apparently uncertain source. 

It sometimes happens that the routine of official 
duty is disturbed by some unexpected stroke of 
business; on such occasions, a brief interval is 
allowed for refreshment at a coffee-house—a half 
hour, in which some of the peculiarities of Lon- 
don life may be studied. How the disposition to 
avoid all unnecessary expenditure of words appears 
in the short, technical orders issued to the attend- 
ants! With some customers it borders on slang ; 
** Coffee and a thin un!”’ or, ** Dab o’ grease and 
ball o’pipeclay !’’ may be heard from some remote 
corner ; the speakers’ requirements being a cup 
of coffee and a thin slice of bread and butter, or a 
pat of butter with an egg. You may observe, too, 
how the demand for bread serves as an index to 
the season. In cold weather, brown and cottage 
loaves are most in request; but in warm weather, 
nothing will go down but light French rolls and 
tea-cakes. London coffee-houses would be nearly 
all that could be wished, if their arrangements 
included ventilation, and real coffee for the fluid 
supplied to customers. 

Should it happen to be a Saturday on which the 
unexpected detention occurs, the walk home late 
in the evening reveals many new features of life 
in the great city. The people who now crowd 
the streets are quite of a different class to those 
seen during the day; laborers, operatives, and 
artisans with their wives and children, are making 
their purchases for the week or the next day. 
This is the time to see the infinitesimal system of 
dealing carried out at butchers ‘‘ and grocers,’’ or 
any place where food is sold. Petty dealers, never 
seen at any other time, now station themselves at 
the entrance of alleys and corners of streets, offer- 
ing skewers, meat-hooks, penny roasting-jacks, 
cabbage-nets; in short, a complete batterie de 
cuisine. They invite purchasers in most vociferous 
tones, and it is hard to say whether they or the 
beggars are the more importunate ; the Jatter have 
to provide for a blank day on the morrow, and 
make most moving appeals to the charity of by- 
standers. Presently you come to a ready-made 
clothes warehouse, flaring and flashy, in front of 
which half-a-dozen musicians, engaged by the pro- 
prietor, have been blowing away most lustily ever 
since noon, and will keep on till midnight. This 
is a frequent mode of advertising in the transpon- 
tine regions, and is often adopted by enterprising 
bakers, when the usual * glass of gin,” or ‘* penny 
returned with every loat purchased,’’ fail to attract. 
So bewildering are the noise and confusion, that 
you feel a sensible relief as the walk homewards 
carries you into a quieter neighborhood. 

It is pleasant to note the succession of flowers, 
from the crocuses and violets of early spring to the 
roses and carnations of summer, offered for sale in 
the streets. The taste for flowers has increased 
of late years; sume persons you will see never 
walk to town without a flower in their button-hole 
during the fine season. From the markets, as 





centres, they are carried in hand-carts, barrows, or 
baskets, into every quarter of the town ; even back 
streets and dismal alleys are visited by hawkers 
of flowers ; and is it too much to expect that the 
sweet-scented things may have a humanizing in- 
fluence? Another pleasure of the summer season, 
is the opportunity for varying the daily walk by a 
trip in one of the cheap steamboats. You make 
for the nearest bridge, walk on board, and for a 
halfpenny, are set down close to your place of 
business. These river omnibuses are admirable 
places for observation; here you may detect many 
peculiar characteristics of the Londoner. Rather 
than wait two minutes and a half for the next 
boat, they overcrowd the deck until the little ves- 
sel is top heavy, and stand wedged together, half 
suffocated, without the possibility of changing their 
position. They will land at all sorts of inconve- 
nient wharfs, with imminent risk of life and limb, 
week after week, and month after month, or until 
it may please the proprietors to provide better 
accommodation. Extremes meet; and London is 
at once the fastest and slowest of cities. The 
man who cannot stay to answer your salute in the 
street, will live with exemplary patience close to 
some horrid nuisance for ten or twenty years. He 
wonders what people can possibly find to do with 
themselves in the country, and goes night after 
night to the same parlor, in the same tavern, to 
hear the same vapid talk that he already knows by 
heart. 

You walk home leisurely on summer afternoons, 
resting a while to contemplate the animated view 
from the bridge you may choose to cross, or halt- 
ing at some of the frequent book-stalls. All the 
world is thirsty; the benches in front of public- 
houses are crowded with porter drinkers, who im- 
bibe the contents of pewter pots with infinite relish ; 
and venders of ginger beer offer their cooling 
draught at every hundred yards. Frequent parties 
of strangers are now met on the shady side of the 
street, gazing with wondering delight on all they 
see. Among these some have evidently come to 
settle in London; you may see them cheapening 
furniture at the brokers’ shops ; perhaps a widow 
with two or three children, eking out a scanty 
income to the utmost. According to Johnson, 
whom we have before quoted, ‘‘ there is no place 
where economy can be so well practised as in Lon- 
don; more can be had here for the money, even 
by ladies, than everywhere else. You cannot play 
tricks with your fortune in a small place; you 
must make a uniform appearance. Here a lady 
may have well-furnished apartments, and elegant 
dress, without any meat in her kitchen.” 

If the weather be at al] rainy, the approaches to 
the bridges are beset by retailers of second-hand 
umbrellas ; *‘ Only one shilling each !’°—** Save a 
shower for a shilling'’’ It is a better business 
than would at first sight appear; for, apart from 
those who can afford ouly a shilling for an umbrella, 
there is many a well-to-do citizen who would rather 
lay out that sum than get wet to the skin. Day 
after day, as your eye glances along the line of 
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clerks and men in office walking homewards, you 
are sure to see one carrying a blue bag. A blue 
bag is considered respectable; it has an official 
look about it; it suggests ideas of papers and 
parchments tied up with red tape. But appear- 
ances are often deceptive ; if that young clerk there, 
who has not yet reached his first promotion, would 
show you the contents of his bag, you would see a 
leg of mutton, a bargain from Leadenhall or New- 
gate market. We have known oysters, ox-tails for 
soup, onions, crockery, to be carried home in a 
blue bag. The bag enables many to economize, 
who otherwise would be ashamed to do so. 

But the days begin to draw in; by and by both 
sides of the street are shady ; and those who look 
for sunshine as they walk home, see it only on the 


gilded weathercocks of church steeples, or slanting | 


through the opening of some side street in long 
sickly-looking rays. And then, before you are 
aware of it, the return walk is all by lamplight; 
and the long suburban roads, with their lines of 
flame on either side, remind you, as you look down 
them, of the avenues described in the ‘* Arabian 
Nights,” brilliant with lights, but ending at last in 
a gloomy void. Butchers and grocers are decor- 
ating their shops again with holly, which reminds 
us that our Walks to Office have made the round 
of the seasons. 





From Punch. 
Puncn has a picture of a fine tall man, with sleeves 
rolled up, bearing a very large roll, “ The Charter.” 
Little Lord John Russell stands at the bottom of the steps 
of the house, and says, very politely :— 


‘** My mistress hopes you won't call a meeting of 
her creditors; but if you will leave your bill in the 
usual way, it shall be properly attended to.”’ 


Tue * Tree or Liserty.’’-—We are glad to 
find there is at last some abatement of the melan- 
choly folly of planting Trees of Liberty in Paris, 
with the accompanying mockery of forcing every 
one in the neighborhood to light up—whether he 
liked it or not—in celebration of the establish- 
ment of freedom. It is impossible to say how 
many poplars—for the “tree of liberty’ is only 
a poplar after all—have been sacrificed to the 
triumph of pop'lar principles. Wherever one of 
these members of the leafy tribe is visible, it is liable 
to be dragged off root and branch to some open 
space, and stuck up in a hole, amidst the letting off 
of crackers, the firing of guns, and the shouts of 
“ Vive la République ;’’ or at least such was the case 
until a few days ago, when a proclamation against 
such mummeries was issued by the provisional gov- 
ernment. If the official prohibition should fail of its 
intended effect, perhaps the following lines from us 
may be received in a proper spirit. They are sug- 
gested by the well-known song— 


WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE, 


Frenchman, spare that tree, 
Its roots lie very low ; 

You ‘d better Jet it be— 
Elsewhere ’t will never grow. 


Though it may nobly thrive, 
If tranqcil it could stay, 








*T will never keep alive 
If rudely torn away. 


If freedom, newly won, 
You to that tree compare, 

°*T is, when all ’s said and done, 
A very poor affair. 


Upon the soil beneath 
It hath no hold at all; 
Stirred by the slightest breath, 
Its leaves, all withered, fall. 


Vitality, to-day, 
Within it there may be, 

It perishes when moved away— 
So, Frenchman, spare that tree. 


Tue German Pipe or Linerty.—‘ Among other 
things,”’ says the Times, ‘* the Germans have con- 
quered by revolution, is the right of smoking in the 
streets.”” ‘Thus Liberty walks abroad in Germany 
not only uplifting her head and unfolding her ban- 
ner, but also smoking her pipe. The Teutonic 
Goddess of Freedom should be represented in a stu- 
dent’s cap, with a meerschaum in her mouth. Our 
imagination glows with an ideal picture of liberty 
behind a pipe. The natural consequence of being 
free as the wind is the potentiality of blowing a 
cloud. But as there is really much room for reform 
in Germany, we hope this is merely ‘* the beginning 
of the end”’ of the popular movement in that coun- 
try. We rejoice to see German freedom com- 
mencing in smoke, but shall be sorry to behold it 
terminate where it has begun. 


Aw aLLecortcaL GentLeman iN Dirricuuties. 
—Lo, yonder Liberty, torch in hand, is kindling her 
glorious flare-up over the continent. See, Frater- 
nity is cementing the hearts of Europe in one 
brotherhood. Behole, Equality, with extensive sur- 
vey, is reducing the nations beneath her dumpy 
level. How spirit-stirring, how exciting is the 
view! But amid the scene of transport and enthu- 
siasm, what form is that so lengthy of visage, so 
dejected and wo-begone of aspect?’ What being 
is it, so stationary amid the general commotion? 
Who is it, the dull, the flat, the heavy? Alas! it 
is Business, oppressed by Panic, paralyzed by Dis- 
may, the offspring of Hubbub. It is Business at a 
stand-still, with his hands in his pockets, because 
he is afraid to employ them. It is Business pining 
for his absent mate, Quiet, scared by Confusion. 
Good people, the reign of Rumpus has lasted long 
enough ; begin to listen to the voice of Order. Re- 
store Quiet to the bosom of her beloved, and suffer 
Business to go about himself. 


Tue Potrtican Apuis anp THE Borovex Ror. 
—(By our own Smee.)—Our tubers have scarcely 
recovered from the disease which destroyed the food 
of millions, when we find the same pestilent scourge 
attacking the roots of our political system. The 
Harwich and other election committees have proved 
that though the rot has departed from the potatoes, 
it is now devastating the boroughs. The cause of 
this national blight may be traced to the ravages of 
an insect, which may be called the Aphis Senator. 
This creature is furnished with antenna, or feelers, 
which it extends in al] directions where it is capable 
of exercising its corrupt influence. It has at its 
sides a kind of pouches or bags, which are the in- 
struments of its noxious agency. <A few of these 
aphides have been dislodged from their borou; hs ; 
but their number is inconsiderable in comparison 
with those that remain, infesting the trec of the 
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British constitution, and tainting the very cockles 
of the heart of the British oak. 


Rossery sy A Gentleman or TaLent and 
Fortune.—The French dramatists are beginning 
to retaliate on the English translators. Scribe has 
had all his pieces borrawed—and never improved in 
the borrowing—for the English stage. He is now 
beginning to help himself to the British drama. 
His first loan has been La Nuit de Noél, the plot of 
which is taken from a piece performed some six 
years ago at Madame Vestris’, called St. Mark’s 
fIeve. We are astonished at this—for we should 
have as soon suspected Rothschild of petty larceny 
as Scribe of translating ; but we mention the fact to 
show that the thieving is not all on this side of the 
channel. One robbery certainly does not justify 
another ; still, it is a comfort to think that, poor as 
our drama is, it cannot be so very reduced, since 
the first dramatist of France is not above picking a 
little piece out of it. We shall gain one benefit, 
however, by this system of international robbery ; 
for English society will not be so absurdly carica- 
tured on the French stage, if French authors will 
only take the representations of Englishmen instead 
of inventing their own. ‘This may, in time, lead to 
the abolition of all the public sales of English wives 
at Smithfield, which have been carried on at the 
Ambigu, Gaité, and Porte St. Martin, lately, to the 
most barbarous extent. 


Tue AgriaL Matw.—We are informed that when 
Radetski occupied the gates of Milan, and thus com- 
manded the town, the people within kept up a cor- 
respondence with the country without by means 
of litile balloons conveying letters. This mode of 
epistolary communication is so analogous to the cel- 
ebrated Long Range, that it might be described as 
a sort of Warner correspondence. We would put it 
to Mr. Rowland Hill whether the notion of an aérial 
mail-bag might not be adopted in this country. All 
that would be necessary would be to have the letter- 
bag attached by way of car to a balloon; a link of 
the connecting medium to be composed of a cartridge, 
which shall be exploded by a fusee calculated to 
burn according to the distance from a given point to 
a given post-office. On the explosion of the car- 
tridge, the bag would drop plump down through 
the office skylight, just as certainly as the Warner 
shell through the gangway of a man-of-war. 


Questions ror ANYBODY WHO CHOOSES TO AN- 
swer THEM.—How do the French now deal with 
their playing-cards’? Do they still retain the kings 
and queens, or are they thrown out of the pack, ac- 
cording to the game now being played throughout 
Europe! What do they substitute for the kings 
and queens ’—a greater proportion of knaves? or 
clubs? or what? At Paris, at all events, the clubs 
seem to win everything, and to make what game 
they please ; but the game is one so completely of 
chance, that it would be the greatest gambling to 
speculate upon what would be the turn-up to-mor- 
row. As far as the game has gone hitherto, honors 
do not count, excepting Lamartine, who is certainly 
a great card, and has proved himself in every instance 
a trump, though he has had to play against such 
shocking bad hands that any one else would have 
thrown them up. 


A Puitanturopist.—A gentleman who, we re- 
quest to state, was a bachelor, has left the munificent 
sum of £3,000 for the invention of a shirt without 
buttons ! 





Someruinc New at Last.—We wager we have 
seen something which has never yet been seen by 
a pair of mortal eyes. We were eating a bun at 
the time, and involuntarily dropt it from surprise. 
This sacrifice was occasioned by a special constable 
appearing suddenly at the door. He was attired 
in the garb of a Quaker ! 


Tue Anti-Enoiish Movement 1x France.— 
The anti-English feeling in France has, we un- 
derstand, extended to the canine species, among 
whom it seems more appropriate than when ex- 
hibited by human beings professing an attachment to 
the cause of liberty, equality, and fraternity. We 
have heard that several Parisian poodles have regis- 
tered a (bow) wow to exterminate all the Boule- 
dogues—Anglicé, bull-dogs—found on French soil, 
and an influential British cur has been walking about 
the boulevards with a placard tied to his tail, com- 
plaining of the rights of hospitality having been 
cruelly cur-tailed. There would be no end to the 
modes of developing this narrow spirit in every 
country if it were to be carried out, and we might 
begin in England by hunting out al] the Welsh rab- 
bits from our shores, packing off to Belgium the 
whole of our Brussels sprouts, and exterminating, 
as a Jerusalem pony, every donkey we happened to 
come across. 

We are glad, however, to see that this ill feeling 
towards anything British in France has at last gone 
to the dogs, where we trust it will remain. 


Parisian Fasnions ror Aprit.—Mob caps 
without crowns are much in fashion. Large bustles 
are also greatly in vogue, and threaten, if they in- 
crease, to block up the widest thoroughfares. ‘There 
is not a Joinville tie to be seen anywhere. 


Tue Wispom or Paruiament.—The Times, 
discoursing of what constitutes treason in England, 
and what does not constitute it in Ireland, says :— 

‘*In England the intention, if evidenced merely 
by uttering or writing what directly tends to treason, 
is itself treasonable. The act of George III., un- 
der which treason is so construed, does not extend 
to Ireland.”’ 

Here is wisdom of parliament! This is as if it 
were unlawful to explode fire-works in any part of 
her majesty’s dominions, except in such parts as 
should be in the neighborhood of a powder-mill. 


How to 1nvapeE EncLhanp.—Come as an exile, 
and not an arm will be raised against you. 





MAXIMS. 


Fortune knocks once at least at every man's door. 


Perhaps it does ; but there are many who have no 
sooner gone to open the door, than they find the 
knock proceeded from a runaway. 


He that will steal an egg will steal an ox. 
Undoubtedly he will, if, after stealing an egg, 
he should find an ox under the yolk. 
It is no small conquest to overcome yourself. 


If this be true, you are never so triumphant as 
when you have regularly knocked yourself up. 


Keep your tongue within your teeth. 
This is not always advisable, for you may occa- 
sionally find yourself bitten by your own over- 
caution. 





~ — 





THE STORY OF A FAMILY. 


From Sharpe’s Magazine. 


THE STORY OF A FAMILY. BY THE AUTHOR- 
ESS OF “THE MAIDEN AUNT.” 


CHAPTER I.—-EXILE AND SEPARATION. 


In the hall of an old house, on a fair summer 
afternoon, stood two persons, a clergyman and a 
Jawyer. The clergyman was in the late evening 
of life; his face was full of a venerable calmness, 
the forehead wide and smooth, with white hair 
flowing back from it like a natural glory; the eyes 
clear and tranquil, the lips steadfast, though benign. 
And yet he had seen nearly eighty summers! How 
unruffled must have been that past, whose still 
waters were not able during so long a space of 
time to efface the seal of childhood from his coun- 
tenance! Notso; there had been storm and tem- 
pest, and an angry blast lashing the waves; but 
the voice had gone forth upon them, saying, 
“Peace! Be still!’ and the second calm was 
deeper and more abiding than the first. 

The lawyer was younger, but every year that he 
had lived seemed to have graven a furrow upon his 
face. He looked keen, thoughtful and wary; not 
cunning, nor by any means bad, but like one who 
had learned goodness, not by a loving worship of 
its beauty, but by a recoil from the known hideous- 
ness of evil. A modern fashion of education, this, 
not always perfectly successful. The child who is 


taught grammar by having a number of falsely-con- 
structed sentences submitted to it for correction, 


becomes so habituated to the sight of what is 
wrong, that it is in danger of losing its ready appre- 
hension of what is right. This is true of the intel- 
lect; may it not be true also of the conscience? 
The house itself is worth a passing description. 
It was originally something between a castle and a 
cottage ; in fact, one of those fortified granges of 
which there are still a few picturesque specimens 
left in England. The low-arched portal, with its 
oaken door, strengthened and decorated by iron 
tracery; the corner turret with its long, square- 
headed loop-holes; the broad, massy buttress, jut- 
ting far out into the water of the moat, and lifting 
its chimneyed top through the line of battlemented 
wall, all spoke of danger expected, and defence 
prepared. But the stationary drawbridge, with its 
supports encrusted by soft green moss, and its 
broken chain hanging down to sustain a white 
creeper rose ; the yellow lilies set like a coronal on 
the brow of the sleepy water, the falling tresses of 
ivy, clothing the brown wall and smoothing away 
the sharpness of outline at the angles, the opened 
windows, the quiet procession of obedient kine com- 
ing down the far slope after their serpentine and 
irregular fashion, as the milking-time drew near, 
all seemed to indicate that the danger was imagin- 
ary, and the defence a show. And so the very 
peacefulness of the place was melancholy ; it looked 
like the sepulchre of a dead idea—a fragment of 
the past preserved in esthetic syrup for the antiqua- 
rian epicure. Such, in truth, it was; a covered 
bridge connected this portion of the building, now 
used only for offices and bed-rooms, with the mod- 
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ern mansion which, sublime in colossal neatness, 
stared at it from the opposite side of the moat very 
much as an aristocratic dandy might survey through 
his eye-glass some noble of Nature’s making, who 
lacked the alloy of fashion and the stamp of birth 
to make his pure gold into current money of the 
realm. The drawing-room windows opened on a 
wide terrace, from the outer edge of which a par- 
terre, abundant in flowers, sloped gently down- 
wards, till it met the undulating expanse of park 
which stretched far away as the eye could reach, 
somewhat deficient in timber, but admitting many 
a peep of the blue distance between its turfy emi- 
nences, and one shadowy glimpse of quiet sea, cra- 
dled amongst clouds and hills, and glistening in the 
sunlight. 

There was, of course, a story belonging to the 
place ; in fact, there was a dungeon stil] in exis- 
tence, a haunted chamber, a tapestried wall, and a 
trap-door ; so that it was as complete an epitome 
of the past as any melo-drama that ever was written. 
Only the eastern window of the beautiful little 
chapel, rich with the thousand colors which the 
sun kindled upon it as he sank, looking like an 
inlet of the eternal splendors through the veil of 
this earthly and mortal, told of an element in the 
past, which melo-dramatic epitomes are rather apt 
to overlook. In this one particular there seems a 
strange affinity between history (at least, popular 
histories) and the melo-drama. Evelyn Manor 
—for this was its name—with the fair lands an- 
nexed to it, had belonged time out of time to the 
Lees of Evelyn. The family claimed a Saxon 
origin, and boasted that the blood of Alfred still 
ran in their veins. The ancestral castle had been 
levelled to the ground during the wars of York 
and Lancaster. The grange itself dated from the 
days of Henry the Seventh. Some hundred and 
fifty years ago, the representative of the family 
had been infected with a building mania, which he 
gratified by expending a few thousands more than 
he possessed in erecting and duly fitting up the 
stuccoed palace which we have already described. 
His son and heir, succeeding to an impoverished 
estate and an extravagant disposition, married a 
penniless beauty, who disputed the palm with 
Mary Lepel, and the too famous Chadleigh, while 
her husband sought to mend his fortunes at the 
gaming-table. Poorer and poorer grew the Lees 
of Evelyn. Grove after grove was cut down in 
the once umbrageous park, acre after acre parted 
with ; the place and the name seemed dying out 
like an unfed taper. Very sorrowful was the 
heart of Bernard Lee, more honest, thovgh not, 
alas! more economical than his predecessors, when, 
exactly twenty-seven years before the date of the 
present story, he came to the resolution of selling 
the Manor, with the scanty remnant of unalienated 
land which still belonged to it. He had a sickly 
wife, seven children, and debts that it would have 
required treble his annual income to pay by instal- 
ments in more years than his creditors were dis- 
posed to wait; so perhaps after all the merit of 
his honesty is somewhat questionable. There was 
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nothing else lefi for him to do; so he made a vir- 
tue of necessity, and did it with a good grace. 
The younger children ran merrily through the 
desolate rooms, and wished good-by to every favor- 
ite spot in the garden, and wondered what their 
new home would be like, but wondered still more 
at the quiet tears which were stealing down their 
mother’s pale cheeks, and the knitted brow and 
compressed lip of their father, usually so prompt 
to sympathize in their pleasures. Happy child- 
hood—secure of sympathy, eager for consolation, 
ready to forget ; | ow great a mystery is the silence 
of grief tothee! But the eldest boy looked steadily 
at the familiar walls, and at the gay flower-bed 
from which his little brother was carefully uproot- 
ing some special treasure to decorate their new 
abode, and said cheerfully— 

“Don’t ery, mamma; I mean to earn a great 
deal of money, and I shall be very saving, and 
buy it all back again, and then I shall let you and 
papa come and live with me.” 

** Won't you give it to mamma for her own, 
when it is yours, Alice!’ inquired the bright- 
haired gardener, looking up from his employ- 
ment. 

** No, indeed,’’ replied Alice without a moment's 
hesitation. ‘If I earn it I shall have a right to 
it for my own, and I shall be master, and papa and 
mamma will be my visitors. I shall like very 
much to have you all for my visitors, only I shan’t 
let you dig up the flowers out of my garden then, 
little Perey.”’ 

** But I shall dig them up if mamma lets me,” 
returned the undaunted little Percy, ‘‘ and I know 
it must always be mamma’s own garden, whether 
you buy itor not. I know it must,’ reiterated he 
with double emphasis ; ‘‘ we all belong to mamma, 
and the king couldn't buy us away from her if he 
wanted us ever so much.” 

‘* That is only because we are children,’’ said 
Alic with dignity ; ‘* wheu we grow up we shall 
belong to ourselves.’’ 

The sentiment passed unnoticed; it was fast 
maturing into a principle. 

** Shall we ?’’ questioned little Perey, ‘‘ then I 
shall give myself to mamma!’’ And he left his 
flowers to run by her side and cover her hand with 
kisses. 

‘**Oh, must we go away?’ sobbed Eleanor, the 
eldest girl, as she hid her face on her father’s arm. 
‘Oh, Perey dea:, don't take up the gentianellas, 
they will never grow anywhere but here. We 
shall never be at aome again.” 

‘* My darling,’”’ said the mother, checking her 
grief for the first time, ‘* we carry our home with 
us, you know. As long as we are all together 
we are at home anywhere.” 

And they passed where the white spire of the 
village church stood out against the clear blue sky 
like a pyramid of ivory, and the cross on its sum- 
mit glistened in the sunlight, and seemed tv pierce 
the heavens with its sharp point; but no one spoke 
of a home there. Yes—as they traversed the 
churchyard, Bernard Lee looked down upon the 
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quiet graves, and wished himself asleep in one of 
them—that was the only home he thought of. 

The property was bought by a wealthy Ameri- 
can merchant, whose name was Clayton. He 
sedulously restored and preserved the ancient part 
of the dwelling house, and seemed to make it his 
object to retinite the scattered domains of the exiled 
family. He was an oddity-—a humorist, and this 
appeared to be one of his fancies. Somewhat 
parsimonious in general, he became liberal almost 
to extravagance when the purchase of the merest 
corner of the alienated lands was in question ; and 
within ten years of his first coming into possession, 
the Evelyn estates were again united under a single 
head, and the goodly park was extended to its 
former limits, though not even the omnipotence of 
money could restore the guardian shadow of its 
venerable trees. When this great object was 
achieved, Mr. Clayton, who had hitherto lived in 
the most inexorable seclusion, astonished the neigh- 
borhood by giving a dinner party; no less than 
thirty guests did he assemble in his spacious hall, 
culled from the principal families around, all curi- 
ous to see with their own eyes the renovated 
splendors of Evelyn Manor, and judge for them- 
selves of the singularities of its master. He 
received them courteously, with an urbane stateli- 
ness which suited better with his present station 
than with his supposed origin. Lord Pinkney 
noticed to the honorable Mr. Delany that “the 
elaborateness of his affability betrayed the trades- 
man—he was as deferential as if he were speaking 
to a customer.’’ And Lady Pinkney whispered 
to her friend Miss Wynyard, ‘‘that she should 
have known him for an American anywhere by his 
face, even before he spoke, though of course his 
voice told it direetly."’ All looked somewhat 
wistfully at the portrait of the founder of the Lee 
family, which hung above Mr. Clayton's chair at 
the dinner table ; scrutinized the aristocratic feat- 
ures, and expression of high breeding, and sighed 
over the contrast in the living face below. 

In the centre of the table stood a magnificent 
cup of beaten silver; it was a ‘‘ peg tankard,” 
choice in the eye of the antiquary, the interior 
being decorated with a series of silver nails or pegs 
at regular distances, marking the depth to which 
each successive person was required to drink when 
it was passed round the board in the old-fashioned 
manner. ‘The cover bore the royal arms, and the 
feet were in the form of lions.~ Mr. Delany, who 
was somewhat curious in such matters, detained it 
a moment to examine the richness of the carving ; 
the hollows on the interior surface bore witness to 
the elaborate workmanship by which the external 
groups were produced. 

** How old do you reckon this to be?’ inquired 
he, addressing his host. ‘* I have one which bears 
date 1702—but I should think yours is older.”’ 

‘* By more than fifty years,’”’ returned Mr. 
Clayton. ‘‘ It was presented to an ancestor of 
mine by Charles the First.’ 

A slight but instantly repressed expression of 
amusement and wonder was visible on all the faces 
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round the table, and Lady Pinkney, who had a 
pretty smile and a sweet voice, and was in the 
habit of saying the rudest conceivable things to 
gentlemen, in the full persuasion that she had the 
gift of graceful badinage, and that they liked to be 
put out of countenance by her, inquired imme- 
diately — 

‘*Given to an ancestor of yours! Dear me, 
how interesting! What was his name, and why 
did the king give it to him?”’ 

‘*T believe it was only a matter of personal 
tmendship—not earned by any particular service,”’ 
said Mr. Clayton. ‘‘ His name was Alfred.” 

** Yes, but his sirname,” persevered the lady. 

‘*His sirname? Oh, Lee, of course—Alfred 
Lee. You know, we boast our descent from the 
great Saxon, and preserve his name carefully among 
us. My own first name is Alfred.” 

This speech was followed by total silence ; po- 
liteness prevented any demonstration of astonish- 
ment, but it was strained to its utmost in so doing, 
and could attempt no more. Mr. Clayton sur- 
veyed his guests with a somewhat humorous glance, 
and then said, addressing himself more especially 
to Lady Pinkney, 

‘** You are inclined to quiz me a little for my 
pride of birth, are you not? Well, I frankly con- 
fess to the weakness, if such it be. I am prouder 
of my name than of anything else that belongs to 
me.”’ 

** As proud of your name as young Lord More- 
ton is of his new moustaches,’’ replied she, shak- 
ing her curls, and looking him archly in the face. 
‘“* By the bye, how pretty they are! they look just 
as if they were real.” 

‘Like the tinsel which sometimes passes, in 
society, for the gold of wit,’’ was the rejoinder. 
After a moment’s pause, Mr. Clayton continued, 
turning to the rest of the company: ‘“ It has been 
the work of many years to reunite the scattered 
possessions of my family into one whole. You 
wonder what I mean, and according to the charity 
of your respective dispositions you are mentally 
pronouncing me a madman, an imposter—or per- 
haps a man speaking a new and puzzling truth. 
The father of that Bernard Lee who left Evelyn 
Manor ten years ago was my brother.” 

And the old humorist threw himself back in his 
chair, and sofily rubbing his hands together, en- 
joyed to the uttermost the discomfiture of his fair 
antagonist and the amazement of the audience in 
general. 

Ilis story was, briefly, as follows :—When he 
was one-and-twenty years old, observing with a 
shrewd and resolute eye the embarrassed state and 
miserable prospects of his father, and judging that 
they were not likely to be improved by his elder 
brother, who had duly inherited the family taste 
for expenditure, he announced his determination to 
accept a place offered him in the counting-house 
of a merchant, whose son was his intimate friend 
at college. The dismay with which this declara- 
tion was received can scarcely be imagined. His 





mother wept and pleaded; his father swore to 
disinherit him and never to see him more if he took 
such a step; and the son and heir, a petit-maitre 
of the old school, professed that “ if-it were not 
for the unfortunate connection between them, he 
should undoubtedly have demanded the satisfaction 
of a gentleman for such an insult to the honor of 
the family.”” Nothing daunted by these threats, 
and (outwardly at least) nothing moved by those 
entreaties, young Lee left his paternal roof, and 
from that moment his name was interdicted in the 
shadow of his home and the presence of his nearest 
kindred, and, save perhaps in some hidden nook of 
the mother’s heart, the very memory of his child- 
hood was turned into bitterness. Gradually his 
existence seemed to be forgotten; and when the 
fading cheek and wasting form of poor Mrs. Lee 
were noticed, it was not uncommonly said that she 
had never recovered the death of her younger son, 
a regular mauvais sujet, who ran away to America, 
and died shortly after his arrival there. Report 
added, that her last illness was occasioned by the 
shock of receiving some terrible information con- 
cerning his misconduct ; and the nurse who attended 
her avouched that in the ravings of delirium—for 
it was of brain fever that she died—she frequently 
repeated his forbidden name, and murmured strange, 
sad words about some letter, which, with the most 
touching expression of entreaty, she implored her 
husband to give her. 

Like most popular rumors, this had a slight 
though imperfect foundation of truth. Five years 
after Alfred Lee’s departure, a letter bearing his 
handwriting on the address, and with the postmark 
** Quebec,’’ was placed in his father’s hands at the 
breakfast table. The poor mother, who had been 
so long enduring the torture of a silent but ceaseless 
suspense, but who had not dared to break the seal 
of this, the first communication which her son had 
ventured to make to his family, trembled as she 
gave it to her husband. Mr. Lee's face flushed 
crimson as he Jooked at it, and without a word. 
he flung it unopened into the fire. Before niga 
his wife lay on that bed from which she never 
arose, and such was the blindness of his habitual 
pride and despotism, that it never once occurred to 
him that he had killed her—as surely as if he had 
plunged a knife into her heart, and far more cruelly. 

But who would not envy that quiet sleep of 
hers, when the worn and anxious face assumed in 
a moment the tranquillity of infancy, and the head 
that once ached so wearily lay still and cold upon 
the pillow, and the palms were softly folded together 
upon a bosom that throbbed no longer beneath the 
burning torch of grief? What a transfiguration— 
what a visible putting on of immortality is the first 
hour of death! Perhaps the first dream that visited 
her sleep revealed to her all that her troubled spirit 
had so pined to know; perhaps that instant, 
wherein time passed into eternity, united her at 
once to the child from whom she had been so long 
parted ; perhaps that first true silence was more 
eloquent to her than the speech of a lifetime! Oh, 
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in how strange an allegory does our language wrap | 
truth! Life is the sleep—-death the true awaken- 
ing ! 

In the mean time young Alfred Lee had contin- 
ued steadily to persevere in the course which he 
had chosen. If he had a heart, it was a very 
orderly, decorous, well-behaved heart, and never 
gave him nor anybody else the least trouble. His 
object was to make a fortune, and of this he never | 
lost sight fora moment. The pride of family de- | 
veloped itself in him after a somewhat singular | 
fashion ; he resolved never to assume the name of | 
his ancestors till he had attained wealth enough to 
relinite their scattered domains. He never for a 
moment doubted that he should so attain; and by 
the strength of an unflagging and invincible will, 
his faith became a fact. If the passing away of 
those who might have shared his wealth and restored 
honors was in any manner grievous to him, he never 
showed that it was so. He returned to England 
when, after a career of successful industry whose 
uninteresting details we sliall not record, be had 
achieved the means of greatness, and then waited 
patiently till the fortunes of the Lee family had 
reached their lowest point of depression, and the 
moment for action had arrived. Little was known 
of his personal demeanor towards the exiled Ber- 
nard Lee, beyond the fact that he had placed in 
the hands of trustees a sum of money which was 
to be divided in equal portions among the children, 
with the restriction that as each boy arrived at the 
age of seventeen, his share was to be expended in 
establishing him in life, while each girl was to 
receive hers as a dowry. The total was by no 
means enormous, and the Lees had still much ado 
to maintain the appearance of gentility, and carry 
on the necessary expenses of education. The 
master of Evelyn Manor held no communication 
with them as a kinsman. Disgusted with the in- 
curable extravagance which seemed to be the 
inalienable birthright of his race, he resolved to 
separate himself entirely from them, doing for them 
just so much as the narrowest and most worldly 
view of duty demanded of him, and no more. He 
would not entangle his feelings in the affairs of 
persons whom it was folly to befriend. ‘The ex- 
ceeding care which some people take to protect 
their feelings from any possible injury is the more 
noticeable, because it commonly occurs in eases 
where the feelings might have been safely left to 
take care of themselves. The work of a Fra An- 
gelico may well be covered and shielded, lest the 
mere breath of heaven should sully its marvellous 
purity; but would you bestow the same cautious 
tendance upon a sign-painting’ There is one rea- 
son, however—so long as these said feelings are 
kept strictly under lock and key, the world may 
imagine them as luxuriant as it pleases, for it can- 
not see the smallness and coldness of the reality ; 
which is an advantage both to their possessor and 

to the world. 

And now this prosperous man was dead, and not 
a single tear was shed for him, save the few drops 
which oozed slowly from the eyes of his old house- 





keeper, as she heard the clock strike nine, and no 
bell summoned her to carry the chocolate to her 
master’s chamber. ‘Twenty years will invest the 
commonest habit with a sanctity and pathos which 
reason may strive to combat in vain. ‘* Never 
again,’’ is not a word which can be uttered calmly, 
though the practice thus inexorably forbidden be 
nothing greater than the carrying of chocolate ; al] 
through life it is a knell tolling the present into 
past—never again to see that familiar face, or hear 
that accustomed voice; never again to do the 
trifling service, to offer the poor consolation, to 
forgive the little wrong—wnever again! Yet is 
there one moment when it breaks into a strain of 
reverent jubilee, the first note of the chorus which 
shall be completed in Paradise. That moment is 
the moment of death to him who has striven to live 
well. Never again to grieve, to struggle, to be 
tempted, to sin, to repent in bitterness of heart; 
never again to lean on breaking reeds and trust to 
vanishing shadows, and give the whole soul for 
words which cease and die away into vacaney. 
Never again ! 

We will not undraw the curtains of the death- 
bed and inquire in what aspect this thought pre- 
sented itself to him who lay thereon. His life had 
been without love—how should his death be with- 
out feart The only hold which he had on the 
hearts of those among whom he had lived, was a 
miserable negative. He had not been unkind, that 
was all that his best friends could say for him. 
Every deed of active charity is a seed sown, whose 
blossoming shall not be on the earth—a round 
added, as it were, to the ladder whereon the spirit 
may mount heavenwards. It is foolishness, indeed, 
to leave the ladder unbuilt, in the hope that death 
will bring you a pair of wings as a substitute for 
it. 

The face of the good clergyman was somewhat 
sorrowful ; perhaps he was musing on some such 
theme as this. It was the day after the funeral, 
and he had been invited by Mr. Coniston, the 
solicitor and intimate acquaintance of the deceased, 
to assist him in receiving the members of the Lee 
family, who were expected to assemble, in prepar- 
ation fur the reading of the will, which, by the 
express wish of the deceased, was to take place on 
the morrow Mr. Clayton Lee left a written paper 
to the effect, that all the survivors of Bernard Lee’s 
family shouid meet at Evelyn Manor on this day, 
and that on the day followine, Mr. Coniston should 
read his will in the presence of them all. The 
funeral he had desired to be quite private and un- 
attended, save by the clergyman and the lawyer. 
Several -f the Lees were married, and he had 
added u special desire that the children should ac- 
company their parents; the necessary Jetters had 
been despatched, and they were now hourly ex- 
pected. Not one of them had seen the gates of 
Evelyn Manor since the day when they passed 
through them to go forth to exile and poverty. 
Bernard Lee and his gentle wife were both dead, 
and the «hildren had grown up, and been scattered 
about the world in all directions, with various for 
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tunes and various characters. Mr. Becket, the 
vicar, had known them all, and it was strange to 
him to recall the light-hearted litfle ones, and won- 
der how far they were changed, and how each one | 
of them would feel on returning to his old home. 
He paced the hall for some time in silence, and at | 
last came to the side of Mr. Coniston, who was 
curiously examining a family picture over the 


mantelpiece, and who turned to question him as | 


he approached : 


CHAPTER II.——ARRIVALS. 


“The late Mr. Bernard Lee’s seven children, 
I believe,”’ said the lawyer interrogatively. ‘* An | 
interesting groupe—classical, very. Refreshing, | 
this glimpse of modern art after the antique hor- | 
rors against the walls yonder. Te be sure our 
forefathers were a little behindhand.’ 

“In the art of portrait-painting’? Yes, I think | 
they were,’’ returned Mr. Becket, absently. 

Mr. Coniston was a man of progress, and his 
one ruling passion was to divest himself of all out- | 
wards sigus or symptoms of his profession. To! 
him it would have seethed the highest possible | 
compliment to be mistaken for anything but what 


he was. The unrealities which arose out of this | 


little monomania (which, by the bye, is far from 


being uncommon) disfigured a character otherwise | 
unimpeachably respectable ; he affected a taste for | 


art of which he knew nothing, and assumed a 


critical tone on literary subjects with which he was | 


only acquainted through the medium of an occa- |‘ 
sional review. 

‘* Good likenesses, evidently,’’ pursued he, still 
contemplating the picture. ‘* Nothing ideal about 
these heads—a phrenologist might sketch a charac- 
ter from any one of them. What a benevolent | 


countenance that eldest boy has !—you remember 
him, of course '”’ 

** Alexander? yes, I remember him,” replied | 
Mr. Becket. “ An excellent likeness, and nothing | 


ideal about the head, as you say. He was a clever | 
boy, the cleverest of the family; he was senior | 


wrangler, and afterwards distinguished himself at 


the bar. I have seen nothing of him since his | 


childhood. That fair, gentle face beside him, is 
poor little Ellenor; she was the image of her 
mother, most lovely and graceful. She married, 
and went out to India, and has now returned a 
widow, with two sons. She was the brightest, 
gayest, most buoyant creature I ever beheld—in 
that respect very different from her mother ; but 
I dare say she is like her now.” 

He stopped and sighed. There came upon him 
like a dream the memory of a scene which he had 
once witnessed on board a steamér that was about 
to start for Malta. He saw how the mother and 
daughter clung to each other, as though the clasp 
of those weak arms could have stayed the giant 
wheel of circumstance, till it was necessary to 
separate them by force. He saw how the young 
bride dropped her face upon the breast of him who 
extricated her from her mother’s embrace, murmur- 
ing as she did so, ‘ But I have you still—I can 
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bear anything with you.’’ And then he remem- 
| bered how soon that young bride was left a widow 
|—how sorrowfully she returned to her mother’s 
grave. But not one word of all this did he say, 
| the whole history was comprised in that meagre 
' sentence, ‘ She is a widow with two sons.”’ Con- 
versation often reminds me of a churchyard ; ever 
_and anon a cold stone, graven with a few cold 
phrases, marks the place of a corpse, and chronicles 
the mystery of a life. 

Mr. Coniston continued his lucubrations. ‘* That 
upturned profile to the left is very nicely touched 
| —the shadow melts into the light so that you 
jean ‘t define the boundary of either. Very much 
‘the same features as the eldest girl, but a finer 
expression. More soul here, I should say—nearly 
half as much soul again—e h? am I right ?”” 

‘* That is Melissa,’’ said Mr. Becket, so following 
the train of his own reminiscences, that he scarcely 
grasped the full meaning of his counpanion’s com- 
/ments, and listened to them only as a kind of per- 
/mission to go on soliloquizing aloud. ‘* I wonder 
how she grew up; a dull child she was, slow 
both in learning and in conversation, and rather 
fretful tempered, poor little thing! She is single 
still. And so is that chubby-cheeked fellow there 
‘in the corner, who is holding up the cherry before 
his little sister’s eyes—jovial Johnny, as his broth- 
ers used to call him; he was the best-tempered 
child I ever knew. That little sister did not live 
to grow up—and the baby, too, died in infancy. 
There are only five of them now.”’ 

** But you have passed over the finest head in 
the picture,”’ suggested Mr. Coniston ; ** that dark- 
‘eyed boy in the centre ; his face is perfectly Ital- 
lian, so full of life, fire, and archness. It reminds 
me of the poet-—eh—ah—hem—you recollect ?”’ 
| Mr. Coniston was very frequently reminded of 
| the poet, but as he invariably broke down before 
he arrived at the quotation, and finished off by a 
short series of inarticulate ejaculations, his friends 
were quite at a Joss to discover who this pertina- 
cious and obtrusive minstrel was who seemed to 
stick to him so closely, and to thrust himself upon 
his recollection so frequently, without affording 
‘any distinct or satisfactory information concerning 
his name or other qualifications. 

A cloud settled upon Mr. Becket's face, and 
his features contracted as if with pain. ‘* Ah, 
little Perey!’ sighed he, shaking his head; 
**most lovable of human beings—generous, ten- 
der-hearted, high-spirited boy! His poor mother! 
she would have kissed the very dust beneath his 
feet.”’ 

** Did he die also?” asked the man of the world, 
who could conceive no deeper cause of grief for a 
beloved one, than his death. ‘‘I thought letters 
were senigto five.”’ 

‘** No,”’ was the answer, with a sudden change 
of tone and manner. ‘ He will be here, I sup- 
pose, among the rest. He was in India, too, but 
not in the same presidency as his sister. Your 
letter must have inet him on his return; he was 
bringing his litle child home, I heard, and they 
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came by the mail which has only just arrived ; he 
has but one child, and I know not whether it is a 
boy or a girl—his wife died in giving birth to it.’’ 

And Mr. Becket sank into deep thought. Pres- 
ently, rousing himself, he said, ‘* There is a portrait 
of Mrs. Lee in the library. Shall we go and look 
at it?” 

They adjourned to the room in question, and 
Mr. Coniston had full leisure to indulge in the 
raptures of connoisseurship, for his companion did 
not utter a word. The face of the picture was 
very beautiful, with dark pathetic eyes that seemed 
glistening with unshed tears, transparent cheeks, 
and lips soft but pensive ; gentle was it, matronly 
and tender, yet, if the epithet be intelligible, in- 
tensely human in its expression, like one whom 
sorrow would rather crush than sanctify. They 
were still engaged in contemplating it when the 
servant announced, ‘‘ Mr. Lee and Mrs. Aytoun.”’ 

They entered-—a tall, fine-looking man, scarcely 
forty years old, accompanied by a lady some two 
years younger; she wore widow's weeds, and 
perhaps the regularity of her beauty was rendered 
all the more conspicuous by the plainness of her 
dress. She seemed struggling with some emotion, 
for she trembled, changed color, and rather clung 
to than leaned upon her brother’s arm ; at last per- 
eeiving Mr. Becket, she held out both her hands to 
him, essayed to speak, and burst into tears. Mr. 
Lee resigned her to his charge, with a kind of 
compound smile, betokening the perfection of sym- 
pathy and of self-command, and then turned to pay 
his compliments to Mr. Coniston, which he did 
very courteously, but with the air of giving rather 
than of receiving a welcome. 

‘**T am very happy to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Coniston,’’ said he; ‘* I believe my late rel- 
ative was much indebted to your kindness during 
the last years of his life. I shal! always be glad 
to see you at Evelyn.” 

The lawyer bowed with a slight, scarcely per- 
ceptible, expression of irony, and they moved 
together to the window, in order to allow Mrs. 
Aytoun time to recover herself. 

** My sister is naturally a good deal overcome,” 
pursued Mr. Lee, lowering his voice. ‘‘It is 
seven-and-twenty years since we were here; the 
place is altered very much for the better—it is 
something like what it used to be in days very 
long gone by. My relative must have expended 
vast sums upon it—how much now, allowing for 
the reduction of principal, do you take his annual 
income to have been at the time of his death ?”’ 

“* He made no secret of it,’’ replied Mr. Conis- 
ton; ‘it was about twelve thousand.”’ 

** Clear?” inquired Mr. Lee. 

“* Clear !"’ responded the lawyer. 

**T am a good deal overcome n.yself,”’ resumed 
Mr. Lee, reverting to the state of his feelings, 
“but I never give way. In these cases, you 
know, one makes a great effort, and suffers for it 
afterwards. A little small talk on indifferent topics 
is the best method of acquiring self-control ;” he 
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whole of this land,” said he, sighing, and speak 
ing with very evident effort, ‘‘ belong to the Evelyn 
property ?”’ 

** The whole of it,’’ answered the agreeable Mr. 
Coniston. 

‘Ah, here are the boys—I see them coming up 
the walk. I am glad they are come to divert our 
minds from these painful recolleetions. Ellenor, 
here are the boys, and they have caught their un- 
cle John somewhere on the road, and are bringing 
him with them.” 

As he spoke, a stout, ruddy, good-humored 
looking gentleman was seen to ascend the slope 
in front of the terrace at a kind of agonized trot, 
being vehemently impelled from behind by two 
breathless, laughing boys of nine and ten years 
old. They did not set him free till they had hurried 
him as far as the portico, and deposited him with 
considerable force against the hall door. Here 
they were joined by a youth of eleven, of some- 
what more staid appearance, who seemed endeav- 
oring to keep the peace ; an altercation ensued, 
the subject of which was not audible, but which 
was cut short by the youngest of the party break- 
ing away from the rest, running with the activity 
of a greyhound to the terrace, and making one 
bound through the library window, which brought 
his feet sharply in contact with the shins of Mr. 
Coniston, who was standing there, quite unprepared 
for so sudden an intrusion. He drew back, more 
hurt than he liked to acknowledge, and brought 
the confusion to its climax by the overturn of a 
stand which supported a glass bow] filled with gold 
and silver fish ; the vessel was shattered to pieces, 
the water streamed over the carpet, and the amazed 
fish flapped and struggled upon the floor. 

** You little rascal, you deserve to be horse- 
whipped,’’ said Mr. Lee, who, not having in any 
manner suffered himself, was disposed to be more 
amused than angry at this ebullition of his 
nephew's youthful spirits. Mr. Coniston looked 
as if it would have afforded him intense gratifica- 
tion to administer the chastisement in person ; but 
the culprit escaped them both, and springing up 
to his mother with a shout of undiminished glee, 
exclaimed in the tone of one who effers an unan- 
swered defence for his conduct, 

** Uncle John told me not to do it, mamma, so 
I was determined I would !”’ 

** But, my dearest Godfrey, that is not good,” 
replied the gentle mother, drawing him towards 
Mr. Becket, and parting the thick curls which 
hung over his beautiful boyish face, with a most 
eloquent gesture of love and admiration. ‘* You 
ought to do as you are told, you know ; you must 
always mind when you are spoken to, or else you 
will be a naughty boy. See, now, you have bro 
ken the vase, and scattered al] the pretty fish about 
—and they are so unhappy because they have no 
water to play in. That is cruel—arid I am suro 
you don’t mean to be cruel.” 

“* Oh, the fish, the fish !”’ cried Godfrey, jump 
ing about in an ecstasy. ‘‘I didn’t see them; 





looked from the window again. ‘* Does the 


what fun they are! I am sure they are very 
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happy, they flap their tails so. O look, mamma, 
do look—look at that little darling in the corner ; 
it has quite a side-face—I didn’t know fish had 
side-faces—what an odd mouth it has! It is 
smiling—I ‘m sure it is—and it is so like uncle 
Alexander ; just look at its mouth, and the whites 
of its eyes—now, uncle Alexander, isn’t it like 
you?” 

‘Hold your tongue, sir,’’ said Mr. Lee ; ‘* you 
ought to be very sorry for the mischief you have 
done, instead of standing there talking such absurd 
nonsense.”’ 

‘* But I didn’t do the mischief,’ retorted the 
undaunted Godfrey ; ‘‘ it was that strange gentle- 
man there, who threw it down, because he was so 
cowardly he could n't stand a kick on the shins! 
As if a man ought to mind being kicked! Oh, I 
must pick up those fish—ha, ha, ha! how wet 
they are and slippery! Do let me put one on your | 
neck, mainma! just stoop down, now, will you, for 
amoment! It will make you jump so—it is so| 
wet and nice, and it doesn’t keep still for an in-| 
stant: mamma, you must let me.”’ 

Whether Mrs. Aytoun would have yielded the | 
point or not cannot now be ascertained, for the | 
entrance of Uncle John, accompanied by the other | 
boys, turned the current of Master Godfrey’s | 
thoughts for the moment ; and he allowed the ser-| 
vant to dry the carpet, collect the broken glass, | 
and carry off the insulted fish without further dis- | 
turbance. His tranquillity was perhaps partly the | 
result of Uncle John’s first words : ‘‘ Come, come, | 


’ 


you rogue,” said he, “‘ you must be quiet now. | 





Aunt Melissa is coming, and what will she say to | 
yout’? He then advanced to Mr. Becket, who) 
was contemplating the scene in silence, but with | 
rather a grave eye, and saluted him very cordially, | 


telling him in a loud whisper that his sister Melissa 
was at the door, and he was anxious that she should 
not be in any way startled or hurried, for her nerves 
were very delicate, and she was feeling immense- 
ly at coming back to the old place. 

** She is thinking so much of my mother, you 
know,”’ he added, with a half laugh and a quiver- 
ing lip. 

A sob from Mrs. Aytoun reminded him of her 
presence, and his countenance fell instantly as he 
became conscious of the inadvertence of which he 
had been guilty. 

“* Why, my dearest Ellenor, I did n't know you 
were here,” cried he, kissing her. ‘* And here is 
Frederick, whom you have not introduced to Mr. 
Becket yet. Come here, Master Fred., and take 
care of your mother ; you know you ought to be 
very attentive to her, for she has nobody but you 
to depend upon. Crying again! tut, tut, tut!” 
(making a clicking noise with his tongue, expres- 
sive of intense vexation with hinuself,) ‘* how badly 
I do manage to be sure!” 

Frederick, a graceful, fair-haired boy, with an 
open brow and a countenance full of intellect and 
sweetness, came to his mother’s side, and with in- 
stinctive delicacy addressed Mr. Becket, so as to 
give her time to recover from her agitation. God- 


frey clasped her hand between both his, and looked 
at uncle John with flashing eyes, as though, if he 
could only feel sure that he was the cause of those 
tears, he would have knocked him down in a 
minute. Uncle John himself began to make an 
immense bustle by way of ‘‘ quieting matters’ 
previously to Melissa’s entrance. He shook hands 
heartily with his eldest brother, introduced himself 
to Mr. Coniston, whom he mistook for the doc- 
tor, and to whom—for he piqued himself on al- 
ways saying something apposite to everybody— 
he addressed a hurried medical remark, which 
reduced that individual to a state of hopeless be- 
wilderment ; forced his nephew, Alexander, to sit 
down on a footstool beside the window, which 
created the most dire and vengeful feelings in the 
breast of that young gentleman, inasmuch as his 
sole object in life was to be esteemed more manly 
than his years ; insisted upon helping the house- 
maid to collect the broken glass, and overset it 
upon the floor again in his eagerness ; and finally, 
in hurrying to open the door for the said housemaid 
on her departure, rushed violently against his sister 
Melissa, who was just entering from the head of 
the stairs. 

Miss Melissa Lee, who was gliding forward 
with a great deal of deliberation and delicacy, and 
who could neither recover nor conceal her exceed- 
ing discomposure at the manner of her reception, 
was about one-and-thirty years old, and still, in 
the eyes of some, a very pretty woman. Her fig- 
ure was light and slender, but without grace ; and 
she had her sister’s well-cut and regular features, 
wanting, however, the changefulness of color and 
expression which lent such a charm to the counte- 
nance of the other. Her good looks just stopped 
short of beauty—her precision was very nearly 
elegance. She was dressed in the highest fasb- 
ion; and the deep velvet mantilla, and rich folds 


of the black watered-silk pelisse, set off her taper 
| waist to advantage, and gave her figure that ap- 


pearance of roundness in which it was by nature 
deficient. She had her handkerchief in her hand, 
and her whole manner was intended to have been 
refined, gentle, and plaintive; but the intention 
was altogether frustrated by poor uncle John’s 
awkwardness, and after the portentous frown and 
indignant outery into which she had been surprised, 
it was difficult for her to resume her original de- 
portment. Her best plan, therefore, was to sink 
upon the first chair she could find, and vecowe 
slightly hysterical ; and this accordingly che did, 
with entire success. ‘The whole party gathered 
round her; sympathy and restoratives were duly 
administered ; and her agitation having gone just 
far enough to vindicate her claim to sensibility, ju 
diciously ceased, without becoming so violent as 
to disfigure her beauty, or mar the perfection of 
her toilette. It was fortunate that she recovered 
when she did, for the repentant uncle John had 
just arrived to her rescue with a large tumbler of 
cold water, which in another moment would have 
inundated her face and bonnet, and utterly de- 





stroyed the spiral elasticity of her sable ringlets. 
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There now occurred one of those awkward, 
restrained, and unnatural conversations which, par- 
adoxical as it may sound, are far more common 
among members of the same family, or very near 
friends, under particular circumstances, than among 
mere acquaintance. When there .is one subject 


present in the thoughts of all which all are equally | 


anxious to avoid discussing—when each is specu- 
lating upon the nature of the other's feelings, and 
wondering what the others are thinking about him- 
self—when small-talk would be an absurdity be- 
cause you are too intimate, and argument would 
be an impertinence because you are too much pre- 
occupied, and badinage would be a crime because 
some esteem it the mark of callousness, and ex- 
pression of feeling would be impossible, either 
because you could not say enough, or would be 
sure to say too much, or because your hearers are 
not congenial—this is a kind of miniature martyr- 
dom, the genuineness of which many hearts will 
recognize. In this world, reserve is the law of all 
deep and delicate feeling—it is the condition of its 
existence—the rule of its development. Love 
dwells among adverse elements; she moves like 
a weary swiminer in deep waters ; she pants for 
the free air and the strong pinion; her utterance 
is like that of a young child, lisping and stammer- 
ing imperfect words and half-sentences, for her 
language is the language of Paradise, and she can- 
not rightly learn it out of her native land. So she 
betakes herself to tones, and looks, and deeds, 
speaking chiefly by symbols which suggest the 
unutterable mystery of her fulness. Seeming 
prodigality and lavishness of expression are no 
breach of the law of reserve, because the utmost 
they can do falls so far short of the reality. Out- 
ward coldness and niggardliness are no proof of 
poverty, but rather of a despairing generousness, 
which, finding no sufficient outlet for its vast 
wealth, grows miserly in very scorn of its own in- 
competence. For love fears not to reveal herself; 
it is only that a full revelation of her is impossible. 
Judge her not hardly; have faith in her even 
when her external aspect is least satisfying; be 
not wroth with the stranger and the captive! Of 
her highest achievement, we can but say compas- 
sionately, ‘‘ She hath done what she could!” 
When the necessity for reserve shall be done 
away, and its very existence obliterated, when 
spirit shall read the depths of spirit, and full com- 
prehension and perfect sympathy shall be blended 
in the unity of a speechless eloquence, then shall 
vre see love face to face, and learn, perchance, how 
often we have wronged her, so long as we only 
saw her in a glass—darkly. 

** Shall we not have the pleasure of seeing Mrs. 
Lee?’ inquired uncle John, addressing his brother 
Alexander. 

** She was not quite equal to the journey,’’ was 
the reply ; ‘** she has been out of health for some 
time. I think of taking her down to Malvern for 
the summer.”’ 

‘* Dear Emily is nervous about herself, I know,” 
said Melissa, between whom and Mrs. Alexander 


| Lee there was a perpetual quiet feud, because each 
considered herself a genuine invalid, and believed 
the other to be fanciful and self-indulgent ; ‘ but 
happily she has an excellent constitution: you 
should take her to Leamington—Dr. Jephson 
would cure her in a week.” 

** Ah! he’s a very clever fellow !"’ interposed 
‘uncle John, ‘* and I'm uncommonly delighted to 
find that you have come round to my opinion at 
| last, Melissa. He did you a vast deal of good— 
| why, you were not the same creature while we 
were at Leamington. Only, to be sure, he is 
rather a rough diamond. How he did abuse you! 
—positive abuse it was—no words were bad 
enough for you.” 

Melissa's face flushed a little, but she continued 
to address her brother Alexander in her sustained, 
monotonous, but somewhat harsh voice, which re- 
sembled the prolonged creak of a rusty door-hinge, 
as though poor uncle John had not spoken at all. 
‘Jephson wholly mistook my case,’’ said she, 
** but I think he would understand Emily in a mo- 
ment. He very nearly killed me.”’ 

‘**T think that would scarcely encourage me to 
take my wife to him,” said Mr. Alexander Lee, 
quietly. 

Master Godfrey had been tranquil so long that 
his mother now began to be afraid he was plotting 
some mischief. She looked anxiously after him, 
and saw him busily engaged with the tumbler of 
water which had been procured for his aunt, and 
in which he had placed one of the unhappy gold 
fish which he had succeeded in concealing from 
the vigilance of the housemaid, and purloined for 
his own especial entertainment. Mrs. Aytoun, 
who doated upon him, and was in momentary ter- 
ror of his disgracing himself in the eyes of his 
relations, thought this would be a capital opportu- 
nity for beguiling him quietly and happily out of 
the room with his treasure, before any tremendous 
outbreak had occurred. The door was half open, 
and she was stealing towards it, beckoning her 
son meanwhile with an air that promised some 
mysterious pleasure, to be revealed elsewhere, and 
hoping to escape unperceived, when uncle Jolin 
darted before her, and closing the door with a 
bang and a smile of heartfelt politeness ere she 
could reach it, exclaimed, ‘‘ My dear Ellenor! I 
know you are afraid of a draught! Why didn't 
you ask me to shut the door?” 

The baffled lady thanked him, and returned to 
her seat. 

**And how do my litle friends get on with 
their studies?’’ said Mr. Lee. ‘* How is Euclid, 
Frederick ’—can you say the forty-seventh propo- 
sition without book ?”’ 

**T don’t like Euclid at all, uncle,” replied 
Frederick, ‘* I think Virgil is much nicer.” 

** Oh, my dear!’ interposed Mrs. Aytoun, “ but 
you know you are getting on very well with your 
mathematics, and you ought to take as much pains 
with what you dislike as with what you like. He 
is too imaginative,” she added in an apologetic 
whisper to her brother, ‘‘to take much pleasure 
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in that sort of study; but he is such a good in-| just where the black velvet mantle allowed a small 


dustrious bey ; all his masters are so fond of him.” 


“Greek and Latin are very necessary,’’ said 
Mr. Lee ; “they must be acquired, because they 
are the stamp which the world has agreed upon, 
and no education can pass current without them. 


But mathematics are the real education of the | 


mind: they develop and sharpen the reasoning 
faculty ; they are the only training that can make 
a philosopher ; the habit of intellect which they 
produce is the best preparation for every possible 
species of study to which the mind can address it- 
self. I should be very sorry to think that Fred- 
erick was not making progress in mathematics.” 

Frederick, a gentle, timid, sensitive boy, blushed 
to the temples, and looked down as though he had 
received a reproof. 

‘But he is making progress,”’ shouted uncle 

John, clapping him encouragingly on the back, 
“1 know he is. Don’t be afraid, Fred—speak 
out like a man! Let us hear you say that same 
forty-seventh proposition which your uncle asked 
you for.”’ 
" Mrs. Aytoun made a deprecatory sign, and her 
good-natured brother's countenance fell immedi- 
ately. ‘* Well, my boy,” said he, ‘I dare say 
you are shy, and don’t like to exhibit your learn- 
ing before company. All the better—all the bet- 
ter. Conceit would spoil your wisdom, if you 
were as wise as Solomon himself. But if you 
can’t say it word for word, I am sure you can tell 
us what it is about ;—now then—now for it— 
come, make haste, or your mother will be ashamed 
of you.”’ 

The poor boy's color rose till the tears stood in 
his eyes, and he replied hesitating and abashed, 
‘Tt is something about—going round—a square.” 

This speech was received with a shout of laugh- 
ter; and Master Alexander, who had risen from 
his footstool as soon as he was free of his uncle’s 
eye, came forward and said with a polished, self- 
possessed air, ‘* Going round a square! I do be- 
lieve Fred thinks he has discovered the quadrature 
of the circle.’ 

“Very fair, Alie—very good indeed, my boy !”’ 
cried his father, laughing still more ; ‘* a very fair 
hit indeed, that. But you must help your cousin 
out of his difficulties. Come now, let us hear 
whether you can recite the forty-seventh proposi- 
tion, and I dare say he will be able to do it after- 
wards.”’ 

“The square of the hypothenuse of a right- 
angled triangle—’’ began Alexander, in an easy 
and assured tone. A loud scream from his aunt 
Melissa, followed by an agonized ‘‘ Oh, Godfrey, 
Godfrey !’’ from Mrs. Aytoun, interrupted him. 
The dreaded catastrophe had taken place ;—poor 
Mrs. Aytoun’s attention had been wholly absorbed 
by the trial of her elder son, so that she had suf- 
fered Godfrey unobserved and unmolested to mount 
a chair behind the sofa on which his aunt Melissa 
was sitting, and then and there to put in execution 
his cherished scheme, by dropping the little fish, 
fresh from the water, upon the back of her neck, 


triangular piece of skin to be visible. He shouted 
and clapped his hands. ‘‘ Oh, you dear little 
thing, how well you did it!’ cried he. ‘* How 
frightened she was! Didn't she halloo? Oh, 
how she jumped! Oh, what fun!’ Frederick, 
the dignified Alexander, and even uncle John, 
joined in the laugh, which indeed the rest of the 
party found it rather difficult to restrain. But God- 
frey’s mirth was changed to fury in an instant, 
when Miss Melissa Lee, who was in too great a 
passion to faint, having first administered to him 
a hearty box on the ear, hurled the unhappy fish 
out of the window with all her might. ‘ You 
wicked, cruel woman !’’ cried he, stamping both 
his feet on the ground, while his mother could 
scarcely withhold him from returning the blow, 
**T don’t mind your hitting me, but you have 
killed it—you have killed the poor, pretty little 
fish, because you were in a wicked passion. You 
ought to be hanged—that you ought—you cruel, 
ugly old woman !” 

‘“* Godfrey, Godfrey,’’ cried poor Mrs. Aytoun, 
almost in tears, ‘‘ come out of the room with me 
directly. You are a very naughty boy. You 
must be punished.” 

Mr. Becket gently, but very decidedly, offered 
his assistance in conveying the kicking, struggling 
rebel towards the door; while Miss Melissa, 
having somewhat recovered her composure, began 
a harangue, with a kind of stately pathos very 
impressive to her auditors. ‘* My dear Ellenor, 
you really must allow me to say ” She was 
not fated to proceed any further. ‘* Who is this?”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Coniston, in a tone of surprise ; and 
everybody, including even the refractory God{rey, 
turned to see the cause of the ejaculation. The 
door had opened, and a new comer had entered 
during the confusion. 

It was a little girl of four years old. She wore 
a white frock, with a blue ribbon round the 
waist ; her head was uncovered, save by a profu- 
sion of golden curls, which fell upon two soft 
rounded shoulders nearly as white as the dress. 
Her eyes were dark blue, full of that sweet, wist- 
ful, wondering expression which is the mystery of 
childhood—they looked like glimpses of a summer 
heaven. Her delicate cheeks were somewhat 
flushed, yet she seemed rather puzzled than fright- 
ened, like one so nourished upon love that she 
knows of nothing else, and thinks that strife, and 
trouble, and sin, which she does not understand, 
must needs be some new and strange form of love 
which she shall learn to comprehend by-and-by. 
Blushing with this natural modesty, yet not hesi- 
tating for a moment, she looked around her, and 
then walked straight up to Mr. Becket, and lifting 
her clear eyes to his face, and stretching out her 
little hand, while her sweet lips parted with one 
of those serene smiles never seen save in child- 
hood, she said, with the tone of one who gives a 
full and satisfactory explanation of every possible 








difficulty— 
** Papa sent me.”’ 
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310 COLERIDGE AND SOUTHEY. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 

1. Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and 
Robert Southey. By Joserpn Corrie. Lon- 
don, 1847. 

2. Biographia Literaria; or Biographical Sketches 
of my Life and Opinions. By Samus. Tay- 
Lor CoLteripce. Second edition, prepared 
fur publication in part by the late Henry Nel- 
son Coleridge, completed and published by his 
widow. London, 1847. 

3. A Memoir of the Life and Writings of William 
Taylor of Norwich, containing his Correspond- 
ence of many years with Robert Southey, Esq. 
Compiled and edited by J. W. Roggerps, 
F. G. 8., of Norwich. ts a 1843. 


Tue lives of Coleridge and Southey are yet to 
be written. For that of Coleridge a large quan- 
tity of materials has from time to time been 
thrown before the public ; much of which relatives 
must have wished withheld. Perhaps the best 
thing now remaining for the family, would be to 
find a kind and discerning friend, to whom might 
be entrusted the relating truly, but without exag- 
geration, the unhappy passages of his life. It is 
impossible to read five pages of Mr. Cottle’s rem- 
iniscences, without seeing that he has one of the 
kindest hearts joined to one of the worst judgments 
of any man that ever lived. His revelations, to 
which there is a very large addition in this new 
edition, appear to leave no longer any choice to 
those, who, from affection to his person or admira- 
tion of his genius, must desire that the life and 
character of Coleridge should be known and re- 
membered for good as well as for evil—for some- 
thing better than a long train of humiliating weak- 
nesses and neglected duties. 

Among the additions to Mr. Cottle’s new edition 
are a number of letters from Southey. Indeed, 
almost the whole of what relates to him is new ; 
and of all Mr. Cottle’s disclosures concerning Cole- 
ridge, the opinion of him, as expressed in these 
letters, is the most painful. The disapprobation, 
severely as it is delivered, does Southey no dis- 
credit ; no impartial person can deny its justice. 
At the same time, he never can have wished that 
his harsh judgment should go forth alone and be 
supposed to represent his estimate of the whole of 
Coleridge’s character, or all his feelings towards 
him. Above all, most assuredly he never could 
have imagined that a confidential correspondence 
with their common friend and benefactor would 
have been published to the world, while any chil- 
dren of Coleridge were alive to be pained by their 
uncle’s testimony against their father. He cannot 
have anticipated that Mr. Cottle would “ think this 
proper.”’ 

Except for the unseasonable publication of these 
passages, we should thank Mr. Cottle, without any 
abatement, for giving us so many of Southey’s 
letters. His life might be almost written from 
his correspondence with William Taylor for the 
period comprised in it. And his extensive corre- 
spondence with other friends will supply his biog- 
rapher with materials for the rest. This is a 
fortunate thing for Southey, for his letters are the 





perfection of letter writing, or nearly so ; clear, 
lively, unaffected, largely dashed with humor, and 
entering into whatever he is writing or reading. 
But, what is still more in his favor, he is not seen 
here as the fierce controversialist or uncharitable 
politician. On the contrary, the kind and friendly 
heart beams out continually from them; so that, 
while fresh from the perusal of them, our sympa- 
thy with his attachments disposes us to Jeave him 
a little more latitude for the capriciousuess of his 
antipathies than of old, and we are willing to put 
a lenient construction upon those unpleasant faults 
of temper, and provoking prejudices and errors into 
which people are pretty sure of falling, when they 
shut themselves up with their women, their ad- 
mirers, and their books. ‘* Am I the better or the 
worse,”’ he asks, in one of his letters to Mr. Tay- 
lor, “‘ for growing alone like a single oak?’ In 
many respects worse, there can be no doubt. We 
meet in his letters with many a harsh criticism on 
contemporaries, of whom, if he had known them, 
he would have judged differently ; and many brood- 
ings on political events, which he would have dis- 
carded, had he but come a little oftener to London, 
and let himself be hustled in its streets and con- 
tradicted at its dinner tables. Such passages 
might have provoked us to anger, if we had still 
to deal with Southey living; but he is gone :— 
the grave has closed over a writer and a man of 
whom England has reason to be proud, and our 
angry controversies are buried with him. 

The new edition of Coleridge's ‘‘ Biographia 
Literaria’’ was begun and carried some way by his 
nephew, the late Henry Nelson Coleridge, and has 
been since completed by a lady who is the poet's 
daughter, and nephew's widow. Of such a work we 
would speak with the respect due alike to her po- 
sition, her talents, and her feelings. She describes, 
in a few touching words, the task, which had thus 
descended on her, as one “ full of affecting remem- 
brances, and brought upon me by the deepest sor- 
row of my life.’ A biographical sketch, begun 
by her husband, but which does not proceed further 
than Coleridge’s twenty-fourth year, and which 
even so far has the appearance of only a skeleton 
sketch, is appended to the work. To this Mrs. 
Nelson Coleridge has only added a brief chrono- 
logical account of her father’s publications. But 
she has prefixed a long “‘ Introduction,”’ in answer 
to various attacks. We abstain from particular 
criticism. The publication of Mr. Cottle’s second 
edition of his ‘‘ Reminiscences,” a few days after 
the appearance of the new edition of the *‘ Biog- 
raphia Literaria,”’ must have painfully convineed 
her, how disqualified even the gifted daughter of 
a gifted parent may be for the strict responsibilities 
of a judge, in a case like the present—no less, 
how vain her affectionate endeavors to clear the 
memory of her father from all, and even heavy 
blame. 

It appears that when Mr. Cottle was engaged 
in preparing the first edition of his book, he con- 
sulted Southey about it. Southey’s letters on this 


occasion are now published. He wrote as follows, 
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14th of April, 1836, and again, on the 30th of 
September, to the same effect :— 


If you are drawing up your ‘ Recollections of 
Coleridge,” for separate publication, you are most 
welcome to insert anything of mine which you might 
think proper: but it is my wish that nothing of 
mine may go into the hands of any person cencerned 
in bringing forward Coleridge’s MSS. 

I know that Coleridge, at different times of his 
life, never let pass an opportunity of speaking ill of 
me. Both Wordsworth and myself have often 
lamented the exposure of duplicity which must re- 
sult from the publication of his letters, and of what 
he has delivered by word of mouth to the wor- 
shippers by whom he was always surrounded. To 
Wordsworth and to me it matters little. Coleridge 
received from us such substantial services as few 
men have received from those whose friendship they 
had forfeited. This, indeed, was not the case with 
Wordsworth, as it was with me, for he knew not 
in what manner Coleridge had latterly spoken of 
him. But I continued all possible offices of kind- 
ness to his children, long after I regarded his own 
conduct with that utter disapprobation which alone 
it ean call forth from all who had any sense of duty 
and moral obligation. 


After this it is vain for relatives any longer to 
let their affections dictate to them more than a 
qualified version of the life of Coleridge. It is a 
brother-in-law who writes ; and that brother-in-law, 
Southey. The facts cannot be got rid of. But 
we must bear in mind that incidents arising out of 
their family connection probably aggravated his 
asperity of feeling; and that a hasty letter to a 
friend would not be likely to contain the calm and 
comprehensive review of the character of his de- 
parted brother-in-law, for which he would wish to be 
held responsible to the world. They had become 
brothers-in-law forty years before. There arose, 
even then, a misunderstanding between them, and 
for several months an estrangement. In 1796, 
they were living in Bristol, on opposite sides of 
the same street, holding no intercourse. Southey 
made the first overture for reconciliation, by send- 
ing across the street a slip of paper with these 
words from Schiller’s Conspiracy of Fiesco written 
upon it: ‘* Fiesco! Fiesco! thou leavest a void in 
my bosom, which the human race thrice told will 
never fill up.’? Forty years, whatever may have 
happened to excite wrath, would not have utterly 
effaced such feelings. His admiration of the in- 
tellectual powers of his friend was even greater. 
Some years after, when he thought Coleridge was 
dying, he could not help expressing it to William 
Taylor—a less partial judge :— 


Coleridge and I have often talked of making a 
great work upon English literature: but Coleridge 
only talks, and, poor fellow! he will not do that 
long, I fear; and then I shall begin, in my turn, to 
feel an old man—to talk of the age of little men, 
and complain like Ossian. It provokes me when I 
hear a set of puppies yelping at him, upon whom 


sand-thousand fold, the mightiest of his genera- 
tion. 


This was written in June, 1803; in December 
he was still desponding about Coleridge’s health. 


I know not when any of his works will appear, 
and tremble lest an untimely death should leave me 
the task of putting together the fragments of his 
materials : which, in sober truth, I do believe would 
be a more serious loss to the world of literature, than 
it ever suffered from the wreck of ancient science. 


Southey’s admiration was reciprocated by Col- 
eridge ; and what it might fall short of in homage 
to his genius, it more than made up for in its tes- 
timony to his moral nature. We are tempted to 
extract from the ‘‘ Biographia Literaria’’ (of which 
we are glad to have a new edition, though we 
should have preferred it less burdened with com- 
mentary) a portion of an eloquent eulogium on 
Southey, to which his nephew informs us that 
Coleridge referred in his will, as expressing his 
latest feelings. It is a pity that Southey should 
have ever heard of anything to the contrary. 


To those who remember the state of our public 
schools and universities some twenty years past, it 
will appear no ordinary praise in any man to have 
passed from innocence into virtue, not only free 
from all vicious habit, but unstained by one act of 
intemperance, or the degradations akin to intemper- 
ance. That scheme of head, heart, and habitual 
demeanor, which, in his early manhood and first 
controversial writings, Milton, claiming the privilege 
of self-defence, asserts of himself, and challenges 
his calumniators to disprove: this will his school- 
mates, his fellow-collegians, and his maturer friends, 
with a confidence proportioned to the intimacy of 
their knowledge, bear witness to as again realized 
in the life of Robert Southey. But still more 
striking to those. who by biography or by their 
own experience are familiar with the general habits 
of genius, will appear the poet’s matchless industry 
and perseverance in his pursuits: the worthiness 
and dignity of those pursuits ; his generous submis- 
sion to tasks of transitory interest, or such as Ais 
genius alone could make otherwise; and that 
having thus more than satisfied the claims of affec- 
tion or prudence, he should yet have made for him- 
self time and power to achieve more, and in more 
various departments, than almost any other writer 
has done, though employed wholly on subjects of 
his own choice and ambition. But as Southey 
possesses, and is not possessed by, his genius, even 
so is he master even of his virtues. The regular 
and methodical tenor of his daily labers, which 
would be deemed rare in the most mechanical pur- 
suits, and might be envied in the mere man of busi- 
ness, loses all semblance of formality in the dignified 
simplicity of his manners, in the spring and health- 
ful cheerfulness of his spirits. Always employed, 
his friends find him always at leisure. No less 
punctual in trifles than steadfast in the performance 
of highest duties, he inflicts none of those small 
pains and discomforts which irregular men scatter 
about them, and which, in the aggregate, so often 
become formidable obstacles both to happiness and 
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he, a great good-natured mastiff, if he came up to| utility: while, on the contrary, he bestows all the 
them, would just lift up his leg and pass on. It| pleasures, and inspires all that ease of mind in those 
vexes and grieves me to the heart, that when he is| around him, or connected with him, which perfect 
gone, as go he will, nobody will believe what a| consistency, and (if such a word might be framed) 
mind goes with him—how infinitely and ten thou- | absolute reliability, equally in small as in great con- 
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cerns, cannot but inspire and bestow; when this, 
too, is sofiened, without being weakened, by kind- 
ness and gentleness. I know few men who so well 
deserve the character which an antient attributes to 
Marcus Cato, namely, that he was likest virtue, 
inasmuch as he seemed to act aright, not in obedi- 
ence to any law or outward motive, but by the 
necessity of a happy nature, which could not act 
otherwise. As son, brother, husband, father, mas- 
ter, friend, he moves with firm yet light steps, alike 
unostentatious, and alike exemplary. As a writer, 
he has uniformly made his talents subservient to the 
best interests of humanity, of public virtue, and 
domestic piety: his cause has ever been the cause 
of pure religion and of liberty, of national indepen- 
dence, and of national illumination. —( Vol. i., p. 62.) 

Coleridge and Southey first met in the summer 
of 1794 at Oxford. Southey was at that time an 
undergraduate at Baliol, and in his twentieth year. 
Coleridge was two years older, and an undergrad- 
uate of Jesus College, Cambridge. Coleridge was 
then at Cambridge for the second time, after having 
been discharged by his friends from the regiment 
in which he had enlisted ; and at the beginning of 
the long vacation he happened to take Oxford on 
his way to Wales, where he was going on a 
pedestrian tour with some Cambridge friends. He 
was introduced to Southey. Their acquaintance 
soon ripened into friendship. They had many 
points of common interest; besides both being 
poets and philosophers, while all around them 
were tasking their faculties by academic rule. 
The young enthusiasm of both had been kindled 
by the French Revolution, ‘* Wat Tyler’’ was 
written about this time; *‘ Joan of Arc’’ had been 
composed the year before. Both had abjured 
university orthodoxy, and declared themselves Uni- 
tarians. Southey, who had gone to Oxford with 
a view to the church, was now on the point of 
quitting it without a degree, because he had 
become an Unitarian. Coleridge had imbibed 
Unitarianism at Cambridge from Frend, who was 
a fellow of his college, and he had narrowly 
escaped rustication the year before for shouting at 





Frend’s trial. ‘The two new friends soon parted. 
Southey went home to his mother at Bath, bidding | 
good-by to Oxford; Coleridge made his Welsh | 
tour, at the end of which he too was to have gone 
home to Ottery St. Mary; but instead of this, he | 
diverged to Bristol, and remained there and at) 
Bath, planning with Southey a colony of choice | 
spirits on the banks of the Susquehannah, where 
all property was to be held in common, and vice 
and misery to be unknown. 

This is the scheme known by the imposing 
name of Pantisocracy. ‘The original idea was 
Coleridge’s; he had mentioned it to Southey at 
Oxford, and the scheme was reproduced at Bristol, 
when the two friends determined on emigration. 
Southey had found two other companions ; George 
Burnet, an Oxford friend, the son of a Somerset- 
shire gentleman-farmer, and Robert Lovell, a 
young Quaker residing at Bath. Eight more 
recruits at least were wanted. Coleridge was to 
write a quarto volume explanatory of the project ; 
wirich, besides filling up their numbers, was ex- 





pected by its sale to augment the colonial ex- 
chequer. Ways and means were much needed. 
** With regard to pecuniary matters,’’ Coleridge 
wrote to a friend, whom he was anxious to enlist 
in the service, ‘‘it is found necessary, if twelve 
men with their families emigrate on this system, 
that £2,000 should be the aggregate of their con- 
tributions; but infer not from hence that each 
man’s quota is to be settled with the littleness of 
arithmetical accuracy.’’ (‘‘ Biographia Literaria,” 
new edition, vol. ii., p. 344.) Southey and Cole- 
ridge, who had no money, were to strain every 
nerve to raise funds by writing. At the end of 
the long vacation Coleridge returned to Cambridge, 
to complete a series of ‘‘ Translations of Modern 
Latin Poems,’’ for which he had issued proposils, 
and had already obtained a large number of Cam- 
bridge subscribers ; while Southey staid at Bristol 
to see what he could do with ‘* Joan of Arc,”’ and 
to write more poetry. 

Both, in the mean time, had taken steps to pro- 
vide themselves with one requisite for the founders 
of a new colony—a wife. They were engaged to 
be married to two sisters living at Bath—Edith 
and Sara Fricker. A third Miss Fricker was 
already married to their fellow-Pantisocratist, 
Lovell. 

Coleridge went to Cambridge, and published 
there the ‘‘ Fall of Robespierre,”’ a joint produc- 
tion by himself and Southey; but nothing was 

one with the projected ‘* Translations ;"’ they 
shared the fate of innumerable other projects, and 
were never finished. At the end of the term he 
went up to London; and there, in the pleasant 
society of Charles Lamb and other old Christ's 
Hospital school-fellows, Miss Fricker and Panti- 
socracy seemed for a while forgotten. 


Coleridge did not come back again to Bristol, 
Southey writes, till January, 1795; nor would he, 
I believe, have come back at all, if I had not gone 
to London to look for him; for having got there 
from Cambridge, at the beginning of the winter, 
there he remained without writing either to Miss 
Fricker or myself. At Jast I wrote to Favell, (2 
Christ’s Hospital boy, whose name I knew as onc 
of his friends, and whom he had set down as one 
of our companions,) to inquire concerning him 
and learnt, in reply, that S. T. Coleridge was 2 
the ‘*Cat and Saluiation,”” in Newgate street 
Thither I wrote. He answered my letter, ani 
said that on such a day he should set off for Bath 
by the wagon. Lovell and I walked from Bath to 
meet him. Near Marlborough we met with the 
appointed wagon; but no 5. T. Coleridge was 
therein. A little while afterwards I went to Lon- 
don, and not finding him at the ** Cat and Saluta- 
tion,’’ called at Christ’s Hospital, and was con- 
ducted by Favell to the ‘* Angel Inn,’’ Butcher 
Hall street, whither Coleridge had shifted his quar- 
ters. I brought him then to Bath, and ina few 
days to Bristol.—( Cottle, p. 405.) 


Charles Lamb’s readers will remember his fond 
and frequent references to the evenings spent with 
Coleridge at the ‘‘ Cat and Salutation,” when they 
sat together, reading poetry and ‘ speculating on 
Pantisocracy and golden days to come on earth,” 
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and “‘ drinking egg-hot and smoking Oronooko.”’ 
Lamb did not then know the pain, which every 
additional day of Coleridge’s lingering in London 
was giving to an affectionate and trusting heart at 
Bath. 

Southey, since they parted, had been working 
earnestly and to some purpose. He and Lovell 
had published a small volume of poems together ; 
and he had struck a bargain with a Bristol book- 
seller for the publication of ‘* Joan of Arc,’ such 
a bargain as probably was never made before or 
since, by a young and unknown author for a first 
epic. The bookseller was Joseph Cottle, the 
author of the ** Reminiscences ;’’ at that time a 
book-seller at Bristol, of about four years’ stand- 
ing. Southey, who had already announced ‘‘ Joan 
of Are’’ for publication by subscription, was intro- 
duced to him by Lovell. On reading some parts 
of it one evening to Cottle, he was astonished by 
the generous offer of fifty guineas for it, and fifty 
copies for his subscribers—more than the subserip- 
tion list amounted to. Coleridge, on his return, 
was speedily introduced to their new Mecenas ; 
and can have had little difficulty in closing with an 
offer of thirty guineas, to be paid immediately, for 
a volume of small poems, a great part of which 
was still to be written. Besides this, Southey was 
also to furnish a volume of small poems on the 
same terms; and some lectures which they gave 
at Bristol, were well attended and_ profitable. 
Pantisocracy seemed now in the ascendant. Cole- 
ridge was the first to marry. He married in 
October, 1795, and retired with his wife to a small 
cottage at Clevedon, of the humble rent of five 
pounds a year; this was to be their temporary 
abode until everything was arranged for emigra- 
tion to the Susquehannah. Southey, meanwhile, 
was cooling upon the plan ; and when he married, 
a month after Coleridge, he had renounced Panti- 
socracy. A temporary quarrel, in consequence, 
ensued. 

Southey was married on the morning of the 
14th of November, 1795, without the knowledge 
of his family, no other persons being present than 
Cottle and Cottle’s sister. On the afternoon of 
the same day he started for Lisbon by way of 
Corunna and Madrid. He went with his uncle, 
the Rev. Herbert Hill, who had supplied the 
place of father to him, had educated him at West- 
minster and Oxford, and was now chaplain to the 
British embassy at Lisbon. Southey deposited 
his wife with Cottle’s sisters. He had just cor- 
rected the last proof-sheet of ‘‘ Joan of Arc,’’ and 
left it to be published in his absence. A letter to 
Cottle from Falmouth before embarkation, explains 
his clandestine marriage. The conscientious sense 
of duty, so predominant in it, promised ill for his 
union with Coleridge, whatever it might do for that 
with Mrs. Southey :-— 


My dear friend—I have learnt trom Lovell the 
news from Bristol, public and private, and both of 


an interesting nature. My marriage is become pub- 


think my motives for marrying (at that time) not 
sufficiently strong. One, and that to me of great 
weight, I believe was not mentioned to you. There 
might have arisen feelings of an unpleasant nature 
at the idea of receiving support from one not legally 
a husband : and (do not show this to Edith) should 
I perish by shipwreck or any other casualty, I have 
relations whose prejudices would then yield to the 
anguish of affection, and who would then love and 
cherish, and yield all possible consolation to my 
widow. Of such an evil there is but a possibility ; 
but against possibility it was my duty to guard. 
Farewell. 


In six months Southey returned to his deferred 
honeymoon, and to hear of the success of ** Joan 
of Are.”” In November, 1796, he went up to 
London, entered at Gray’s inn, took lodgings at 
Newington Butts, and began to keep terms and 
read for the bar. On arriving in town he wrote 
to Cottle with characteristic energy. But to com- 
bine poetry with law baffled even Southey :— 


I am now entering on a new way of life, which 
will lead me to independence. You know that I 
neither lightly undertake any scheme, nor lightly 
abandon what I have undertaken. J am happy be- 
cause I have no want, and because the independ- 
ence | labor to attain, and of attaining which my 
expectations can hardly be disappointed, will Jeave 
me nothing to wish. I am indebted to you, Cottle, 
for the comforts of my later time. In my present 
situation I feel a pleasure in saying thus much. 
Thank God! Edith comes on Monday next. I 
say thank God, for I have never, since my return 
from Portugal, been absent from her so long before, 
and sincerely hope and intend never to be again. 
On Tuesday we shall be settled, and on Wednes- 
day my legal studies begin in the morning, and I 
shall begin with ‘* Madoe”’ in the evening. Of this 
it is needless to caution you to say nothing, as I 
must have the character of a lawyer; and though I 
can and will unite the two pursuits, no one would 
credit the possibility of the union. In two years 
the poem shall be finished, and the many years it 
must lie by will afford ample time for correction. 

I have declined being a member of a literary 
club, which meet at the Chapter Coffee House, and 
of which I have been elected a member. Surely a 
man does not do his duty who leaves his wife to 
evenings of solitude ; and I fee] duty and happiness 
to be inseparable. Iam happier at home than anv 
other society can possibly make me. With Edith 
I am alike secure from the wearisomeness of soli- 
tude, and the disgust which I cannot help feeling 
at the contemplation of mankind, and which | do 
not wish to suppress. 


Disgust at mankind, is strange language, ex- 
cept in the mouth of Swift. It represents a feel- 
ing which no sensible man will ever countenance, 
and which no good man could harbor and be 
happy: so leaving Southey till he is in better 
humor with his fellow-creatures, we are the less 
sorry to return to Coleridge in his cot at Clevedon. 
His nature was not such as to justify us in expect- 
ing to find him happy, however favorable his out- 
ward circumstances: but, unfortunately, his first 
year of married life was clouded by continual un- 


lic. You know that its publicity can give me no| &@siness about the means of living, and by contin- 





concern. I have done my duty. Perhaps you may | wally changing schemes of subsistence. He had 
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not Southey’s determination, perseveranee, and 
self-reliance. The volume of poems, which Cot- 
tle had been unwary enough to pay for beforehand, 
had made little progress when he married; he 
engaged to furnish copy every day, but every day 
brought some new excuse for postponing writing 
till to-morrow, when, of course, nothing should 
prevent him. After a long series of most amusing 
notes of this description, and after many delays 
and disappointments, the long expected volume 
was, at last, published in the spring of 1796. Be- 
fore his marriage, Cottle had promised him a 
guinea and a half for every hundred lines of poetry 
he might bring him after the volume was finished ; 
and on the strength of this promise Coleridge mar- 
ried. Alas! litle did he know himself. He could 
sketch out books in his head, and compose rapidly 
in thought, but it was with the utmost difficulty 
that he could force himself to write. Some of 
the visions which were floating through his head 
at the time of his marriage, found their way into 
a letter to his friend Mr. Poole three days after- 
wards :-— 


I shall assuredly write rhymes ; let the nine Muses 
prevent it if they ean. I have given up all thoughts 
of the Magazine for various reasons. It is a thing 
of monthly anxiety and quotidian bustle. To pub- 
lish a magazine for one year would be nonsense ; 
and if I pursue, what I mean to pursue, my school- 
plan, | could not publish it for more than one year. 
In the course of half-a-year 1 mean to return to 
Cambridge, having previously taken my name off 
from the University’s control ; and, hiring lodgings 
there for myself and wife, finish my great work of 
Initations in two volumes. My former works, I 
hope, prove semewhat of genius and of erudition: 
this will be better, it will show great industry and 
manly consistency. At the end of it I shall publish 
proposals for a sehool.—( Biogr. Lat., Vol. ii., p. 
348.) 


None of all this came to pass. In a short time 
Coleridge found Clevedon too far from men and 
books, and moved to Bristol. In the beginning 
of 1796 he projected a weekly newspaper called 
the ** Watchman,” travelled to most of the chief 
towns in the manufacturing districts for subscribers, 
preaching wherever he stayed a Sunday in the 
Unitarian chapels, and returned to Bristol with a 
subscription list full of promise. The first num- 
ber of the ‘* Watchman’ was published on the 
ist of March ; it was dropped at the tenth number 
with a loss. The management of a periodical 
publication was the last thing for Coleridge to 
succeed in. Soon afterwards, an accidental visit 
of Mr. Perry to Bristol opened a prospect of prof- 
itable connection with the ‘* Morning Chronicle,”’ 
and Coleridge made up his mind to establish him- 
self in London. This went off. He sustained 
another disappointment in the loss of a situation, 
which had been offered him, af private tutor to the 
sous of Mrs. Evans, a widow Jady living in Der- 
byshire. He had actually gone with Mrs. Cole- 
ridge to stay in Mrs. Evans’ house. It was then 
suggested to him, with offers of patronage, to take 
a house at Derby, and receive pupils ; he engaged 








for a house : but this plan was alsc given up, why 
does not appear. At the end of a year of restless 
and feverish uncertainty, Coleridge settled himself, 
towards the close of 1796, in a small] cottage at 
Nether Stowey, in Somersetshire, adjoining the 
grounds of Mr. Poole. He had now a child, 
whom in the height of his admiration of Hartley's 
Metaphysics, he christened Hartley. At this time, 
too, his means were increased by receiving as an 
inmate a Cambridge friend and brother poet, 
Charles Lloyd, the son of a wealthy Birmingham 
banker, who had been led by the mere force of 
love and admiration to propose living with him. 
Here Coleridge remained till he went to Germany 
in the autumn of 1798. This is the residence 
referred to in the beautiful lines to his brother : 


Beside one friend 
Beneath the impervious covert of one oak 
I've raised a lowly shed, and know the names 
Of husband and of father; nor unhearing 
Of that divine and nightly whispering voice, 
Which from my childhood to maturer years 
Spake to me of predestinated wreaths, 
Bright with no fading colors. 


Mr. Poole was a Somersetshire country gentle- 
man and magistrate, a man of great benevolence, 
and combining considerable practical talent with a 
highly cultivated taste: Southey and Coleridge 
had become acquainted with him accidentally, 
while they were meditating ‘* Pantisocracy’’ at 
Bristol ; and he took a great interest in their for- 
tunes ever afterwards. He had lately circulated 
among some friends a proposal for a subscription 
for an annuity for Coleridge ; which, by relieving 
him from actual want, might set his mind more at 
ease for the prosecution of works worthy of his 
talents ; not succeeding in this, he invited Cole- 
ridge to take up his residence in a cottage by his 
house. To Mr. Poole Coleridge owed three friend- 
ships, which had a great effect on his after Iife ; 
those of William Wordsworth, and the two broth- 
ers Thomas and Josiah Wedgewood. Words- 
worth, at the time of Coleridge's settling at Stowey, 
was about twenty miles off, at Racedown, in Dor- 
setshire ; and in the summer of 1797 he moved to 
a place called Allfoxden, close to Stowey. The 
two poets rambled together over the Somerset- 
shire hills, discussed the principles of poetry, and 
planned and produced the famous ‘ Lyrical Bal- 
lads.’ Each wrote a tragedy: Coleridge under- 
took his at the suggestion of Sheridan, who, 
when it was sent to him, took no notice of it ; it 
was ‘* Remorse,’’ and was not published till 1813. 
Mr. Wordsworth’s is sti!l unpublished. Making 
every allowance for the enthusiasm of youthful 
friendship, Coleridge’s testimony, in a letter to 
Cottle, of the impression which it made upon him 
at the time is certainly remarkable ; more espe- 
cially as the warmest admirers of Mr. Wordsworth 
have never considered his genius dramatic :-— 


I speak with heartfelt sincerity and I think, with 
unblinded pone, when J tell you that I feel 
myself a little man by his side, and yet I do not 
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think myself a less man than I formerly thought | The latter had worked hard there ; and was now 


myself. His drama is absolutely wonderful. You | 
know I do not commonly speak in such abrupt and | 
unmingled phrases, and therefore will the more 
readily believe me, there are in the piece those pro- | 
found touches of the human heart, which I find | 
three or four times in the ** Robbers’’ of Schiller, | 
and often in Shakspeare, but in Wordsworth there | 
are no inequalities. 


Through the Wedgewoods Coleridge became 
acquainted with Mackintosh, and by him was intro- 
duced to Stuart, Mackintosh’s brother-in-law, then 
editor of the ‘‘ Morning Post ;’’ in consequence of 
which he afterwards wrote occasional poetry for it. 
In the beginning of 1798 he received an invitation 
to settle as an Unitarian minister at Shrewsbury ; 
Thomas Wedgewood hearing of it wrote to dis- 
suade him, and sent him a present of a hundred 
pounds ; but, as the Shrewsbury invitation opened 
to him for the first time the prospect of a certain 
income, he determinea to entertain it—and return- 
ing Wedgewood his cheque, he went off to Shrews- 
bury to preach the probation sermon. Among his 
auditors on that occasion was William Hazlitt, 
whose father was Unitarian minister at Wem, and 
who has published a vivid account of the delight 
and admiration which the sermon kindled in him. 
The impression was universal. But the Shrews- 
bury Unitarians were to be disappointed of their 
preacher ; for the Wedgewoods, bent on securing 
Coleridge for literature, wrote to him at Shrews- 
bury, and offered him, if he would come back, an 
annuity of a hundred and fifty pounds for life. 
The offer was immediately and gratefully accepted. 
The first volume of the ‘* Lyrical Ballads,”’ con- 
taining the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner’ and a few other 
small poems by Coleridge, but the greater part of 
them Wordsworth’s, was published by Cottle in 
the summer of 1798; and in the autamn Coleridge 
and Wordsworth set out together for Germany. 


Have you seen, (writes Southey to Wm. Taylor, 
Sept., 1798,) a volume of Lyrical Ballads, &c.? 
They are by Coleridge and Wordsworth, though 
their names are not affixed. Coleridge's ballad of 
the ‘** Ancient Mariner’’ is the ciumsiest attempt at 
German sublimity I ever saw. Many of the others 
are very fine ; and some I shall read upon the same 
principle that led me through Trissino, whenever I 
am afraid of writing like a child or an old woman. 


Such a criticism on the ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads’’ by 
one of the ‘* Lake Poets’’ will probably take many 
of our readers by surprise. But a variance in 
their tastes, so deeply grounded, ought to prepare 
us for the converse of this proposition, and for at 
least an equal indifference on the part of Words- 
worth to the poetry of Southey. They do not 
appear to have yet fallen in one another’s way. 
Their friendship did not begin till some years later, 
after Southey had settled at Keswick. 

From the time Southey had gone over to the 
law, he seems to have seen or heard little of Cole- 
ridge. But they are together again for a few 
weeks in Devonshire in the autumn of 1799, im- 


full of a projected ‘* Life of Lessiug,”’ fur which 
he had made a large collection of materials, but 
which (we might almost say, of course) was 
never written. In the mean time Southey, who 
had previously spent two legal years in London, 
had been living for the last twelve inonths at West- 
bury near Bristol. We make no doubt but that 
he went up regularly enough to London to eat his 
Gray's Inn dinners; the evidence that he was 
prosecuting his poetical studies with a keener sense 
of his true calling, is more substantial. He had 
already finished ** Madoc’? and commenced ** Tha- 
laba!’’ During his residence at Westbury he 
acquired an intimate friend in Davy, who had 
lately come to Bristol as assistant to Dr. Beddoes 
at the Pneumatic Institution, and was laying there 
the foundation of future eminence. Southey has 
commemorated this happy year in one of those 
pleasant autobiographical prefaces, which give such 
interest to the collected edition of his poems. 


This was one of the happiest portions of my life. 
I never before or since produced so much poetry in 
the same space of time. The smaller pieces were 
communicated by letter to Charles Lamb, and had 
the advantage of his animadversions. I was then 
also in habits of the most frequent and intimate 
intercourse with Davy, then in the flower and fresh- 
ness of his youth. We were within en easy walk 
of each other, over some of the most beautiful 
ground in that beautiful part of England. When 
I went to the Pneumatic Institution, he had to tell 
me of some new experiment or discovery, and of 
the views which it opened for him; and when he 
came to Westbury. there was a fresh portion of 
** Madoc”’ for his hearing. 


Coleridge, on rejoining Southey, after so long a 
separation, would have much to report of his fel- 
low-traveller, Wordsworth; in return, Southey 
would have much to relate of his friend Davy. 
‘* He is a miraculous young man,’’ Southey wrote 
to William Taylor, ‘‘ whose talents I can only 
wonder at.’? Southey was at this time editing an 
‘** Annual Anthology ;’’ and Davy was supplying 
him with poetry for it. Coleridge and Southey 
projected, while they were together, a joint poem 
in hexameters, on Mahomet : the memory of which 
survives, we suppose, in that striking fragment, 
beginning, 

** Utter the song, O my soul, the flight and retv:n 
of Mohammed,”’ &c., 


one of the few readable attempts of the kind (being 
only fourteen lines) in the English language. 
When they next parted, Coleridge went from 
Devonshire to London to write leading articles for 
the ‘* Morning Post;’’ and Southey to a house 
that he had taken in the village of Burton, near 
Christchurch, in Hampshire. 

Coleridge spent the next six months in London, 
engaged in writing for the ‘* Morning Post,” and 
in translating ‘‘ Wallenstein.” He seems never 
to have worked so hard as during his residence in 
Germany, and for several months afterwards. In 





mediately after Coleridge's return from Germany. 
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that which was only intended, some deduction, 
perhaps, is to be made from the report he ren- 
dered to Mr. Thomas Wedgewood of his present 
labors :— 


I shall remain in London till April. The ex- 
penses of my last year made it necessary for me to 
exert my industry, and many other good ends are 
answered at the same time. Likewise, by being 
obliged to write without much elaboration, I shall 
greatly improve myself in naturalness and facility 
of style, and the particular subjects on which I write 
for money are nearly connected with my future 
schemes. My mornings I give to compilations, 
which I am sure cannot be wholly useless; and for 
which, by the beginning of April, I shall have 
earned nearly 150/. My evenings to the theatres, 
as [am to conduct a sort of dramaterye, or series 
of essays on the drama, both its general principles 
and likewise in reference to the present state of the 
English theatres. This I shall publish in the 
**Morning Post.’? My attendance on the theatres 
costs me nothing ; and Stuart, the editor, covers 
my expenses in London. ‘Two mornings .and one 
whole day, I dedicate to these essays on the possi- 
ble pregressiveness of man, and on the principles 
of population. In April I retire to my greater work 
—‘* The Life of Lessing.’’—( Cottle, p. 430.) 


In another letter from London he gives us the 
impression made upon him by a visit to the gallery 
of the house of commons :— 


Pitt and Fox completely answered my preformed 
ideas of them. The elegance and high finish of 
Pitt's periods, even in the most sudden replies, is 
curious ; but that is all. He argues but so so, and 
dves not reason at all. Nothing is rememberable 
of what he says. Fox possesses all the full and 
overflowing eloquence of a man of clear head, clear 
heart, and impetuous feelings. He is to my mind 
a great orator; all the rest that spoke were mere 
creatures. I could make a better speech myself 
than any that I heard, except Pitt and Fox. 
reported that part of Pitt's speech which I have 
enclosed in brackets; not that I report ex officio, 
but my curiosity having led me there, I did Stuart 
a service by taking a few notes. I work from 
morning to night, but in a few weeks I shall have 
completed my purpose, and then adieu to London 
forever. We newspaper scribes are true galley 
slaves. When the high winds of events blow loud 
and frequent, then the sails are hoisted, or the ship 
drives on of itself. When all iscalm and sunshine, 
then to our oars. 


In the spring Coleridge went to Stowey, and 
after a short time removed to Keswick, within 
reach of Wordsworth, who by this time had made 
out his way to Grasmere. Coleridge was now 
settled at the Lakes for some years. He con- 
tinued to write from Keswick for the ‘ Morning 
Post,’’ but Mr. Stuart will be believed when he 
says, very irregularly. We will extract from a 
letter to Mr. Josiah Wedgewood (Nov. 1, 1800) 
his own view of his new residence at Keswick, 
the house which afterwards became Southey’s 
home for life :— 


The room in which I write commands six distinct 
landscapes ; the two lakes, the vale, the river and 
mountains, and mists, and clouds, and sunshine, 


make endless combinations, as if heaven and earth 
were forever talking to each other. Often when 
in a deep study, I have walked to the window and 
remained there looking without seeing: all at once 
the lake of Keswick and the fantastic mountains of 
Borrowdale at the head of it have entered into my 
mind, with a suddenness as if I had been snatched 
out of Cheapside and placed for the first time in the 
spot where I stood, and that is a delightful feeling 
—these fits and trances of novelty received from a 
long known object. The river Greta flows behind 
our house, roaring like an untamed son of the hills, 
then winds round and glides away in the front, so 
that we live in a peninsula. But besides this ethe- 
real eye feeding, we have very substantial conven- 
iences. Our garden is part of a large nursery 
garden, which is the same to us and as private as 
if the whole had been our own, and then too we 
have delightful walks without passing our garden 
gates. My landlord, who lives in the sister house, 
for the two houses are built so as to look like one 
great one, is a modest and kind man, of a singular 
character. By the severest economy he has raised 
himself from a carrier into the possession of a com- 
fortable independence. He was always very fond 
of reading, and has collected nearly 500 volumes, 
of our most esteemed modern writers, such as Gib- 
bon, Hume, Johnson, &c. His habits of economy 
and simplicity remain with him, and yet so very 
disinterested a man I scarcely ever knew. Lately, 
when I wished to settle with him about the rent of 
our house, he appeared much affected, told me that 
my living near him, and the having so much of 
Hartley’s company were great comforts to him and 
his housekeeper ; that he had no children to provide 
for, and did not mean to marry, and, in short, that 
he did not want any rent from me. This of course 
I laughed him out of ; but he absolutely refused to 
receive any rent for the first half year, under the 

retext that the house was not completely furnished. 
Hartley quite lives at the house ; and it is, as you 
may suppose, no smal] joy to my wife to have a 
good, affectionate, motherly woman divided from 


I her only by a wall. 


Southey’s health had, in the mean time, given 
way under his various and incessant Jabors ; and in 
the spring of 1800, he sailed, with his wife, for 
Lisbon, with the intention of spending a year in 
Portugal. Medical advisers had recommended 
change to a warmer climate. If an Englishman at 
that time had had greater choice, Southey never- 
theless would probably have chosen Lisbon, for 
his uncle was still chaplain there ; and the thought 
of writing a History of Portugal had already 
crossed his mind. A southern climate speedily 
revived him, and he was soon at work as hard as 
ever, collecting materials for a Portuguese his- 
tory, and finishing ‘* Thalaba,’’ which he sent 
home, to be published before his return. Davy, 
and an old school-friend, Danvers, corrected the 
press for him. Of his historical researches, he 
sent an interesting account to W. Taylor :— 


I am up to the ears in chronicles, a pleasant 
day’s amusement; but battles and folios, and he- 
roes and monarchs tease me terribly in my dream. 
I have just obtained access to the pubue manu- 
scripts, and the records of the Inquisition tempt 
me—five folios—the whole black catalogue ; yet I 
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these bloody annals. ‘The holy office is not dead, 
but sleepeth. There, however, it is that I must 
find materials for the history of the reformation 
here and its ineffectual efforts. 1 obtain access 
through one of the censors of books here, an ex- 
German divine, who enlisted in the Catholic ser- 
vice, professing the one faith with the same sincer- 
ity that he preached the other; a strong-headed, 
Jearned, and laborious man, curious enough to pre- 
serve his authoritative revisions of all that is per- 
mitted to be printed or sold in Portugal. These 
revisions | have seen, and by this means become 
acquainted with what is not brought to light. The 
public library here is magnificently established ; 
the books well-arranged, with ample catalogues, a 
librarian to every department, and free access to 
all—without a cloak. The museum is also shut 
to all in this the common dress, a good trait of na- 
tional honesty. The ruin of the priests gave rise 
to this foundation. Their libraries were all brought 
to Lisbon, and the books remained as shovelled out 
of the carts for many years. They are not yet 
wholly arranged. English writers are very few, 
searcely any. But for what regards the peninsula, 
for church and monastic history, and the laborious 
and valuable compilations of the two last centuries, 
a more complete collection does not probably exist. 
I regret my approaching return to England, and 
earnestly wish I could remain six or seven years in 
a country whose climate so well suits me, and 
where I eould find ample and important occupation. 
Once more I must return, when my history shall 
be so far completed as is possible at home, to give 
it its last corrections here. 


Southey returned to England in July, 1801, with 
restored health, and a large collection of historical 
materials. He had had thoughts while in Lisbon, 
from his experience of the benefits of a warm cli- 
mate, of going out to the Indian bar, but these were 
soon dismissed ; it would have prevented him from 
writing the History of Portugal, and this was to be 
his great work, and passport to posterity. On his 
return to England, prospects of official preferment, 
compatible with his literary plans, dawned upon 
him. ‘I have the hope and prospect,’’ he an- 
nounces to W. Taylor, ** of visiting Italy in a prov- 
ident way—as secretary to some legation there— 
an office of little trouble ; with the prospect of ad- 
vancement. My destination will probably be Pa- 
lermo ; if peace comes, as likely to any of the other 
states, and as willingly. Ultimately, I look to 
Lisbon, and certainly to a long absence from Eng- 
land.’’ In the mean time he was to be with his 
brother-in-law. ‘* 1 am going to Keswick, to pass 
the autumn with Coleridge—to work like a negro, 
and to arrange his future plans with my own. He 
is miserably ill, and must quit England for a warmer 
climate, or perish. I found letters announcing his 
determination to ship himself and family for the 
Azores; this I have stopped; and the probability 
is that he will accompany me abroad.” But Dub- 
lin, and not Palermo, became Southey’s destination. 
As early as November, he was appointed private 
secretary to Mr. Corry, the Irish chancellor of the 


commons—at that time private secretary to Abbott, 
secretary for Ireland. Southey had made Rick- 
man’s friendship at Burton, while relaxing from 
his law studies, in the long vacation of 1796. The 
appointment was limited to a year, that the master 
and secretary might see how they suited each other 
before they were further bound. At the end of the 
year, Southey ceased to be secretary: ‘* losing,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘a foolish office and a good salary. 
The salary I might have kept, if I would have ac- 
cepted a more troublesome situation, that of tutor 
to his son. All this was transacted with ministerial 
secrecy and hints; but with respectful civility—so 
much for that.”” He had valued the appointment 
only as giving him a salary, which would place 
him above the necessity of writing for daily bread, 
and would leave him time for the careful composi- 
tion of the works which were to bring him fame. 
His heart had been all the while in his literary pur- 
suits. Within ten days of his installation as_pri- 
vate secretary, he wrote to W. Taylor, projectiag 
anew review. During his year of office, half of 
which was spent in London, and the other half in 
Dublin, he made some progress with the ‘* Curse 
of Kehama,’’ and worked steadily at his history. 
When he lost his private secretaryship, he found 
consolation for the loss of income in the sense of 
freedom. He was now at liberty to bury himself 
in the country, and pursue his studies in quiet. 
His first thought was to settle in Wales, and a 
treaty for a house in the Vale of Neath was all but 
concluded. Disappointed of this, he took up his 
quarters for some months at Bristol, where he was 
always, as it were, at home, and house-hunted in 
all directions, but without success. The loss of his 
first and then only child drove him away in Au- 
gust, 1803; he joined Coleridge at Keswick, and 
cid not again move. Greta Hall, Keswick, con- 
tinued their joint residence til] the spring of 1807, 
when Southey took the house for himself. 

The letter, in which he conveyed to his friend 
W. Taylor the intelligence of his planting himself 
for a permanence at the Lakes, contained other 
important news. On the break-up of the admims- 
tration of ‘‘ All the Talents,”’ Lord Grenville had 
procured him a pension of 200/. a year. In the 
following passage, as it is printed in W. Taylor's 
Life, a blank is left for the name of Wynn; but 
the blank has been filled up by Mr. De Quincey, 
in his sketch of Southey, in ‘* Tait’s Magazine.” 
And it was right to do so; for the fact is equally 





to the honor of both parties. Mr. Charles Wynn 
and Southey had been school-fellows and college- 
| companions ; and it was the happy pivilege of the 
wealthier friend to help our aspiring student in his 
early struggles, and place him above want, before 
he had attained an independence by his own in- 





| defatigable labors. 
} 

When the late ministry saw that out they must 
| go, Wynn thought of saving something for me out 
of the fire; he could only get an offer of a place in 


exchequer, for one year. He was a stranger t0) the island of St. Lucia, worth about 600/. a year. 


Mr Corry, but had been recommended to him by 
Mr. Rickman, afterwards clerk of the house of 


There was no time to receive my answer, but he 
divined it rightly, and refused. Instead, one of 
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«rd G.’s last acts was to give me a pension of 200/., 
to which the king ‘* graciously assented. You 
cannot be more amused at finding me a pensioner, 
than I am at finding myselfso. 1 am not however a 
richer man than before. Hitherto Wynn has given 
me an annuity of 160/., which | felt no pain in accept- 
ing from the oldest friend I have in the world, with 
whom my intimacy was formed before we were 
either of us old enough to think of difference of rank 
and fortune. But Wynn is not a rich man for his 
rank ; and of course | shall receive this no longer 
from him, now that it is no longer necessary. Of 
200/. the taxes have the modesty to deduct 36/., and 
the Exchequer pays irregularly ; he is lucky who has 
only one quarter in arrear, so Bedford tells me, who 
has an office there. I therefore lose 16/. per year 
during the war, and gain 20/7. whenever the income 
tax is repealed, having the discomfort always of un- 
certain remittances. It is but wearing a few more 
grey goose quills to the stump in the course of the 
year, and in the course of one year I have better 
hopes than I ever yet had of getting ahead, as you 
will presently see. The last copy of MS. for 
‘* Espriella’s Letters’’ sets off this night on its way 
to Richard Taylor. 


The letter goes on to describe the work he had 
on hand—an edition of ‘* Palmerin of England,” 
** Kirke White’s Remains,’ the ‘ History of 
Brazil,’ (a part, and, in proper order, the Jast 
part, of his ‘‘ History of Portugal,’’ but to be 
brought out first on account of the interest then felt 
in South America,) and a translation of the ‘* Cid.’’ 
He had just brought ‘‘ Espriella’s Letters,’’ and 
three volumes of ‘* Specimens of English Poets,’’ 
through the press, to the eve of publication. Be- 
sides all this, there was magazine writing. We 
quote again from the same letter :— 


About a fourth part of the first volume of the His- 
tory (of Brazil) is done, and I shall, perhaps, print 
it volume by volume. ‘Two quartos are the proba- 
ble extent. I might doubtless obtain five hundred 
guineas for the copyright; but I will not sell the 
chance of greater eventual profit. ‘This work will 
supply achasm in history. This is not all : I cannot 
do one thing at a time; so sure as | attempt it, my 
health suffers. The business of the day haunts me 
in the night, and, though a sound sleeper otherwise, 
my dreams partake so much of it as to harass and 
disturb me. I must always, therefore, have one 
train of thoughts for the morning, another for the 
evening, and a book not relating to either, for half- 
an- hour after supper; and thus neutralizing one set 
by another, and having (God be thanked) a heart 
at ease, | contrive to keep in order a set of nerves 
as much disposed to be out of order as any man’s 
can be. The ** Cid” is therefore my other work 
jn hand: LT want only an importation of hooks from 
Lisbon to send this to the press, and shall have 
full time to complete the introduction and notes, 
while the body of the work is printing. It will sup- 

ly the place of preliminaries to the “ History of 
Pactual,” and exhibit a complete view of the 
heroic age of Spain. | had almos* forgotten to say, 
that the reason why you have not received a copy 
of my Speennens is that it is delayed for some can- 
cels. Lastly, I have to tell you that before the 
change of ministry took away all my expectations, 
] was weary of them; and as some arrangements 
of Coleridge’s made it necessary that I should either 
decide upon removing hence ata fixed ume, or re- 
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maining with the house, I have chosen the latte; 
alternative. Here, then, I am settled—am planting 
currant trees, purchasing a little furniture, making 
the place decent, as far as scanty means will go, 
and sending for my books by sea, perfectly well 
contented with my lot, and thankful that it has fallen 
in so goodly a land. 


Meanwhile, Coleridge had gene to Malta in the 
spring of 1804, in search of health, leaving his 
wife and family at Keswick. The office of chief 
secretary becoming vacant while he was there, 
Sir Alexander Ball, the governor, appointed him 
to act until anew secretary came from England. 
He acted for about eighteen months ; the office 
of treasurer, then associated with the secretaryship, 
he declined to undertake, losing thereby the half 
of 1000/. a year, the salary of the two offices. 
He returned to England in 1806, by way of Sicily 
and Italy. His health had not improved ; nor, 
though he might have deluded himself as to the 
cause of his sufferings, could any one else, who 
knew the fatal habit he had contracted, expect 
improvement from change of climate. He had 
become an opium-eater before he went to Malta, 
and he returned an opium-eater still. 

None of the various accounts of Coleridge, 
which have yet been published, enter into any 
detail concerning the next seven or eight years of 
his life. Mr. Cottle saw nothing of him between 
his lecturing at Bristol in 1807 and his coming 
back to lecture there in 1814 ; and he tells us only 
what he knows himself. Mr. Gillman’s unfinished 
biography, a very meagre performance, gives us 
no information for this period. Keswick remained 
Coleridge’s nominal residence till 1810: but his 
absences became frequent, and his returns, as 
Southey says, more difficult to be calculated than 
those of a comet. He was often with Words- 
worth at Grasmere. He was occasionally in Lon- 
don, lecturing. The ‘‘ Friend” occupied him at 
Keswick and Grasmere during the year 1809 and 
part of 1810. He had not in the interval become 
better adapted for the conduct of a periodical than 
when he failed with the ‘* Watchman’’ in 1796 ; 
it was brought out very irregularly, managed ex- 
pensively, and not written so as to please generally. 
It lingered on through twenty-seven numbers, 
though Southey had predicted a much earlier de- 
mise. Southey writes, (Sept. 1809,) ‘* Coleridge 
has sent out a fourth number to-day. I have al- 
ways expected every number to be the last; he 
may, however, possibly go on in this intermitting 
way till subscribers enough withdraw their names 
(partly in anger at its irregularity, more because 
they find it in heathen Greek) to give him an osten- 
sible reason for stopping short.”” In 1810 Cole- 
ridge went to London, and lived for a short time 
with Mr. Basil Montagu ; from him he passed on 
to an old Bristol friend, Mr. Morgan, then residing 
at Hammersmith. Mr. Morgan removed afterwards 
to Calne, and Coleridge removed with him; where 
for some three or four years Mr. Morgan's house 
continued to be his home. In 1813, his play of 
** Remorse”’ was brought out at Drury Lane, with 
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very great success: so much so, that Lord Byron, 
who was a great admirer of his genius—placing 
him and Crabbe at the head of their contemporary | 
poets—was most urgent with him to set about | 
another tragedy. Instead of which, he kept writ- 
ing a great deal for the newspapers, chiefly for the | 
** Courier.’’ It was in 1814 that he returned to) 
Bristol, to lecture ; here Mr. Cottle becomes again | 
communicative—and this is the sad part of Mr. 
Cottle’s book. Coleridge was now the slave of 
opium ; whatever money he made, went at once 
in the purchase of that destructive poison, to the 
ruin of his health, his principles, and character ; 
domestic disagreement is a weak word for the 
inevitable consequences of such habits ; he became, 
in poetic language, a voluntary exile from his fam- 
ily, a wanderer on the face of the earth. We are 
not of opinion that the private life of every eminent 
person becomes public property immediately on his 
death, even though higher objects, than amusement 
only, may be attained by publication—for instance, 
what is familiarly called a moral lesson. But, 
after the course Mr. Cottle has taken, there is 
an eud to any question of the kind in the case of 
Coleridge. There is no longer a possibility of con- 


| 
| 





The restraint, which alone could effectually cure, 
is that which no person can impose upon him. 
Could he be compelled to a certain quantity of la- 
bor every day for his family, the pleasure of having 
done it would make his heart glad, and the sane 
mind would make the body whole. I see nothing 
so advisable for him, as that he should come here 
to Greta Hall * * * here it is that he ought to be. 
He knows in what manner he would be received— 


|by his children with joy; by his wife, not with 


tears if she can control them, certainly not with re- 
proaches ; by myself only with encouragement. 


To Keswick Coleridge would not and did not 
go; nor to Mr. Poole. He returned to the Mor- 
gans. In April, 1816, he placed himself under 
the care of Mr. Gillman, a surgeon at Highgate, 
in the hope that he might be broken of his fatal 
propensity. In Mr. Gillman he found the kindest 
of friends, and he lived in his house till his death, 
on the 25th of July, 1834. Mr. Cottle’s reminis- 
eences of Coleridge close with the year 1814: 
Mr. Gillman’s first volume does not go beyond the 
time of Coleridge’s coming to reside with him— 
so that the particulars of his eighteen years at 
Highgate are yet to come. 

What a different picture will Southey’s biogra- 


cealment; and, under the circumstances, we are | pher have to draw! His life at Keswick was, 
satisfied that his memory will derive far more/ like all his previous life, one of uninterrupted in- 
honor from such a letter as the following, than| dustry. Year by year his reputation grew, and 
from any attempts to deny or to distort the pub-| his humble means, the honest produce of a most 
lished truth. The letter was written in 1814 by | conscientious industry. In 1809 he undertook to 
Coleridge to one of his oldest and most attached | write the historical part of the “* Edinburgh Ap- 
friends, Mr. Wade, of Bristol :— 'nual Register, at a salary of 4007. a year; and 


Dear Sir—for I am unworthy to call any good | took a twelfth share of the property, which he ex- 
man friend—much less you, whose hospitality and pected would retura him 40 per cent. So that at 


love I have abused : accept, however, my entreaties 
for your forgiveness, and for your prayers. 

Conceive a poor, miserable wretch, who for many 
years has been attempting to beat off pain by a con- 
stant recurrence to the vice that reproduces it. 
Conceive a spirit in hell, employed in tracing out 
for others the road to that heaven from which his 
crimes exclude him! In short, conceive whatever 
is most wretched, helpless, and hopeless, and you 
will form as tolerable a notion of my state, as it is 
possible for a good man to have. 

[ used to think the text in St. James, that ** he 
who offended in one point offends in all,’’ very 
harsh: but I now feel the awful, the tremendous 
trut) of it. For the one crime of opium, what crime 
have | not made myself guilty of! Ingratitude to 
my Miker! and to my benefactors—injustice ! and 
unnatural cruelty to my poor children ! self-contempt 
for ny repeated promise-breach, nay too often actual 
falsehood ! 

After my death I earnestly entreat that a full and 
unqualified narration of my wretchedness, and of 
its guilty cause, may be made public, that at least 
some little good may be effected by the direful ex- 
ample. 

May God Almighty bless you, and have mercy 
on your sull affectionate, and in his heart grateful, 
S. T. Corertnce.—{ Cutlle, p. 394.) 

Such was Coleridge's terrible confession ! 
Southey had addressed two remarkable letters to 
Cottle on this painful subject, a few months be- 
fore ; recommending earnestly self-restraint and 
labor, and returning home. 


last he thought himself well paid for his labors ; 
with ‘‘a fair prospect (life and health permitting) 
of beginning in a very few years to get above the 
world, in the worldly meaning of the phrase.’’ In 
1813 he was appointed Poet Laureate, Scott havy- 
ing previously declined the honor. From this 
period his correspondence with Wm. Taylor be- 
gins to flag. 

Southey survived Coleridge nearly nine years. 
He died on the 21st of March, 1843 ; having been 
for nearly a year before his death in a state of 
complete unconsciousness. His overworked mind 
had broken down. ‘Two singular incidents hap- 
pened to him in his later life. In 1826 he was 
returned to parliament for the borough of Down- 
ton, while abroad, without his consent. On the 
meeting of parliament he wrote to the speaker to 
inform him that he was not qualified as required 
by law, and could not take the prescribed oaths. 
Sir Robert Peel, during his short tenure of office 
in 1835, offered him a baronetcy ; which, how- 
ever, he at once declined, as incompatible with his 
worldly circumstances. Upon this, Sir Robert 
conferred on him a pension of 300/. a year. He 
received it joyfully : it released him from all fur- 
ther necessity of writing for bread. As soon as 
his current engagements were discharged by the 
completion of his edition of Cowper, and of his 
** Lives of the British Admirals,”’ in ** Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia,”’ he looked forward to devoting him 
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self to his favorite work, the ‘‘ History of Portu-|in the ruins of Herculaneum to recover them ; 
But time was not granted him for this. | but 3002. a year—had it been given in time— 


gal.”’ 





COLERIDGE AND SOUTHEY. 


Large materials have, doubtless, been left, which | might have realized for us works over the loss of 
the public cannot afford to lose ; for the history of | which our posterity may perhaps mourn as much, 


Portugal is still a desideratum in our literature. 
Three volumes from his ‘Common Place Book” 
are now passing through the press; good news 
for all who relish the ‘“‘Omniana”’ and the ‘* Doc- 
tor.’’ While in his ‘* Life and Correspondence,” 
which will soon appear under the editorship of his 
son, the Rev. Cuthbert Southey, the lovers of 
pleasant English prose may make sure of having 
as agreeable a specimen of unconscious autobiog- 
raphy, in the form of letters, as any in the language. 

Other works, also, Southey is known to have 
meditated through life, and to have been compelled 
to defer, under the necessity of writing for subsis- 
tence ; until at last, when he had obtained a com- 
petence, too little of life remained to turn to ac- 
count the materials which he had been long col- 
lecting. Among these works were a “‘ History 
of the Monastic Orders,” a ‘* History of English 
Literature from the beginning of the reign of Eliz- 
abeth,’’ and a‘* History of English Domestic Life.’’ 
If, at the age of thirty, or even forty, a wise dis- 
tribution of bounty had given him the pension, 
with which it was reserved for Sir Robert Peel 
to secure the comforts of his old age, how great 
would have been the gain to our literature! Let 
the rest be said by his friend Henry Taylor, in the 
last of those striking essays, his ‘* Notes from 
Life :""—** By a small pension, and the office of 
Laureate, (yielding together about 200/. per an- 
num,) he was enabled to insure his life, so as to 
make a moderate posthumous provision for his 
family ; and it remained for him to support him- 
self and them, so long as he should live, by his 
writings. With unrivalled industry, infinite stores 
of knowledge, extraordinary talents, a delightful 
style, and the devotion of about one half of his 
time to writing what should be marketable, rather 
than what he would have desired to write, he 
defrayed the cost of that frugal and homely way 
of life which he deemed to be the happiest and 
the best. So far it may be said that all was well ; 
and certainly man was never more contented with 
a humble lot than he. But at sixty years of age 
he had never yet had one year’s income in ad- 
vance ; and when between sixty and seventy his 
powers of writing failed, had it not been for the 
timely grant of an additional pension, his means 
of subsistence would have failed too. It was owing 
to this grant alone that the last years of a life of 
such literary industry as was the wonder of his 
time, were not harassed by pecuniary difficulties ; 
and at his death the melancholy spectacle was 
presented of enormous preparations thrown away, 
one great labor of his life half finished, and other 
lofty designs which had been cherished in his 
heart of hearts from youth to age, either merely 
inchoate or altogether unattempted. We mourn 
over the lost books of Tacitus and Pliny, and rake 





or more! 


‘*** Things incomplete, and purposes betrayed, 
Make sadder transits o'er ‘Truth’s mystic glass 
Than noblest objects utterly decayed.’ ”’ 


The nature of the subject has carried us further 
into Southey’s letters, as part of our narrative, 
than we were quite aware: but we caunot close 
this paper without extracting one letter more from 
Mr. Cottle’s Reminiscences ; a very beautiful one, 
being an answer to Cottle’s expression of his re- 
gret that, on retiring from the bookselling busi- 
ness, he had not returned to Southey the copy- 
rights of his early works. 


My dear Cottle—W hat you say of my copyrights 
affects me very much. Dear Cottle, set your heart 
at rest on that subject. It ought to be at rest. 
They were yours; fairly bought and fairly sold. 
You bought them on the chance of their success, 
which no London bookseller would have done ; and 
had they not been bought, they could not have been 
published at all. Nay, if you had not published 
*‘Joan of Arc,’’ the poem would never have existed, 
nor should I, in all probability, ever have obtained 
that reputation which is the capital on which I sub- 
sist, nor that power which enables me to support it. 

But this is not all. Do you suppose, Cottle, that 
I have forgotten those true and most essential acts 
of friendship which you showed me when I stood 
most in need of them! Your house was my house 
when I had no other. The very money with 
which I bought my wedding-ring, and paid my 
marriage fees, was supplied by you. It was with 
your sisters that I left my Edith during my six 
months’ absence ; and for the six months after my 
return, it was from you that I received, week by 
week, the little on which we lived, till I was ena- 
bled to live by other means. It is not the settling 
of our cash account that can cancel obligations like 
these. You are in the habit of preserving your 
letters, and if you are not, I would entreat you to 
preserve this, that it might be seen hereafter. Sure 
I am, that there never was a more generous nor a 
kinder heart than yours; and you will believe me 
when I add that there does not live that man upon 
earth whom I remember with more gratitude and 
more affection. My heart throbs, and my eyes burn 
with these recollections. Good night, my dear old 
friend and benefactor.—Rosert Souruey. 


Evit Communications corrupt Goop Man- 
ners.—This accounts for the occasional rudeness 
and want of manners shown by the editors of news- 
papers, who naturally get an amount of evil com- 
munications that must try the politeness, as well as 
the patience, of the best bred and the best tempered 
man in the world. 


Prorer Dicxity. The Regent’s Park zoolog- 


ical professors have dropt their admission from one 
shilling to sixpence. As soon as the elephant heard 
he was to be shown at half price—with a dignity 
worthy of even an eminent tragedian—he resolved 
to show himself only in profile. 
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From the Spectator of 1 April. 
RE-ORGANIZATION OF EUROPE. 

Tue European settlement of 1815 is breaking 
up before our eyes. We await the political re- 
construction of the continent with the firmest hope 
that, after the crisis, the peace and liberties of the 
world will be better secured than they were by the 
dictation from Vienna ; but it is not to be concealed 
that elements of danger are at work, and that the 
utmost benefit will not be secured for the nations 
unless a mutual intelligence be established. In 
several parts, recognized rights are invaded, but in 
such a manner or by such influences that the inva- 
sion is neither to be avoided nor regretted. Lom- 
bardy is in the hands of its own people; the 
Austrians are expelled, but not without aid to the 
revolt from Piedmont. Our government is said to 
have ‘* protested’’ against this infraction of treaties 
—formally and technically, we presume, but in no 
more practically cogent sense than it protested 
against the absorption of Cracow. Poland reap- 
pears on the map of Europe, ‘‘ cum privilegio et 
auctoritate,”’ in its Prussian section ; but will the 
Poles of Galicia and Warsaw view the emancipa- 


tion of their countrymen in passive contentment? | 


Hardly. It seems probable that the speculation 
which we hazarded last week will be realized, and 
that Poland will be reintegrated, with the conni- 
vance of Germany, to be an equal ally and member 
of the contemplated Germanic confederation. In 
the commotion, Schleswig-Holstein clings to its 
cognate state, and threatens to shake off the Danish 
rule. On these important points of Europe a 
re-adjustment of territory and political geography 
has become a practical and urgent question— 
a question that will scarcely be solved without 
attempts at reaction. Austria will not simply ac- 


stakes to keep up the game. Poland may be 
made an element of disorder or of order. Russia, 
if suffered to enter Western Europe, can only act 
as an element of disorder; for she can only act 
against the grain of the times. She is alien to 
the European system of our day. Geographically 
she lies beyond the ring fence of high civilization ; 
her races are still rude, and her ruling family favors 
the rude aboriginal manners : chronologically she 
belongs to the ‘old style’? of an earlier epoch. 
She has neither the faculties nor the machinery 
to interfere amongst us beneficially. 

Not only is the ‘balance of power’? utterly 
disordered during the political storm, but it is vis- 
ibly assuming new directions. The elements of 
military power are in an extraordinary condition. 
The armies of Europe have grown political. But 
that is not all; for to a state in which opinions 
are free and convictions settled a political sense in 
the army is a source of safety ; some among the 
armies of Europe, however, are very singularly 
placed. In the German states, the armies seem 
to be very well disposed to fall in with the consti- 
tutional views of the people. But the forces of 
Austria are curiously interchanged ; she has many 
Hungarian regiments in Italy—manifesting sym- 
pathy with the alien race given into their custody ; 
and she has forty thousand Italians in Hungary, 
or her other provinces above the Alps—ready, of 
course, to repay the debt of the Lombards in kind. 
The army of France is in a very anomalous con- 
dition ; the social anarchy has infected the line, 
discipline is dissolved, and the force appears to be 
thoroughly demoralized. Such a condition can 
be brought about in no time, bt it cannot be rem- 
edied in a hurry; the plague may be caught in 
an instant, but the cure is tedious and precarious. 





quiesce in her own dismemberment, north or 
south ; and the Danish government is goaded, 
even by its people in the metropolitan province, to 
resist the separation of the Germanic duchies. 
The resistance that will be offered on this ground 
will probably restore courage to those governments 
which have yielded to the revolutionary movements 
with reluetanee—to Naples and the smaller states 
of Italy, to Hanover and the smaller states of Ger- 
many. And Russia stands ready to lend to any 
bad animus in Europe a body of strength. 

The elements of disorder, therefore, are neither 
few nor despicable. Protracted dissension and 
unsettlement will call into more active play the 
anarchists of all Europe—the republicans and 


ultra-revolutionists of Italy ; the not extinct jaco- | 


bins, terrorists, and propagandists of France ; the 
communists of Germany ; with that host of soldiers 
of fortune who now drive the trade of revolution— 
the blacklegs of civil war, who infest the capitals 
of Europe in multiplied numbers and excited activ- 
ity. The old absolutists who have refused to learn 
—the thickheaded scions of antiquated princely 
houses in Italy and Germany, the race of nobles 
who ignore the universe beyond a court, the valets 
and lackeys of unconquerable convictions—will 
foment counter-revolution, and throw in ‘heavy 
ccrx. LIVING AGE. VOL. xvi. 21 


An obvious consequence is, that the army of France 
| is a force not to be relied on, as it once might have 
| been, for antagonizing the northern hordes who 
/may be poured into the battle fields of Europe. 
| At least until it is tried, the army of France can- 
' not be trusted. It does not follow that France is 
crippled for propagandism; the anarchy that is 
increasing may overcome the self-possession which 
the provisional government has on the whole so 
laudably maintained, and mere love of mischiet 
may send forth her hordes to seek adventures in 
Europe, and burn other thrones besides that of the 
Tuileries. But a brawl] between the extremes of 
absolutism and revolution is not what Europe 
wants; and in surveying the available forces of 
the continent for a true and tranquil balance of 
power, it should be remembered that the French 
army is not available just now. 

The elements of order are many and mighty. 
The conviction that governments in antagonism to 
their peoples cannot be firm and strong, seems tu 
have newly possessed the most influential rulers 
of two great and important regions—Italy and 
Germany. A better understanding than ever is 
gaining ground between the enlightened statesmen 
of Europe, crowned or uncrowned. At the criti- 
cal points where danger is most imminent, the 
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guardian powers are most efficient Napoleon 
said of the Piedmontese, that they must, by ge- 
ographical position, be a military people, and that 
the battles of Italy must be fought on their ground ; 
they are prepared, and they are enlisted on the 
side of those liberal but wise and moderate opin- 
ions which have just manifested so striking an as- 
cendancy throughout Europe. Prussia, one of 
the most military states, keeps guard of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Poland. The Poles, a most military 
race, may be restored to their country, aad will 
gladly hold it, reconsolidated to their hands, on 
the tenure of military service to Europe; a noble 
and appropriate service for those to whom Russia 
is the hereditary fue. Liberal opinions span the 
Baltic; the establishment of a thorough under- 
standing throughout constitutional Europe would 
redeem Sweden from an isolated position, and 
would throw upon Denmark the responsibility of 
becoming politically isolated from her immediate 
neighbors. The small and once retrograde state 
of Brunswick has signified its adhesion to King 
Frederick William's movement for restoring Ger- 
man unity ; a useful and promising example. The 
unmistakeable function of the newly-constituted 
Germany will be to vindicate constitutional mon- 
archy and the peace of Europe. The elements 
of order, then, will yet prove too many for bar- 
baric absolutism. 

But in order to endow them with a complete 
existence, to bring them into active and harmo- 
nious operation, it is necessary, we say, to estab- 
lish a clear understanding between the orderly 
states of Europe. The reader will have antici- 
pated the suggestion, that no time should be lost 
in preparing for an European congress ; not one 
of crowned heads or their agents, but of national 
governments ; not one for dictation, but for mutual 
intelligence. Its principal functions would be— 
first, to collect the wishes and views of the several 
states ; secondly, to record those wishes and views, 
and the judgment of Europe thereupon ; thirdly, 
to smooth away difficulties and expedite the com- 
pletion of tranquil order. One way in which this 
Jast function would be performed would be in med- 
itating in the amicable transfer of territory and the 
readjustment of political boundaries ; needful oper- 
ations that might be impeded by false shame, 
stiff-necked etiquette, or weakness affecting the 
airs of strength, but which would be rendered less 
mortifying by the solemn sanction of a congress 
in which the parties immediately interested might 
share. Many disorders which may be committed 
by the extravagant on either side would be pre- 
vented by the knowledge of the opinion of Europe, 
to say nothing of the explicit information which it 
would furnish on the important subjects of prac- 
ticability and alliance. Even England would de- 
tive direct advantage from a congress that should 
quiet those disorders in Europe on which the sedi- 
tious in Ireland are speculating as a collateral aid 
for prolonging their agitations. 

At this moment, perhaps, affairs are scarcely 
ripe for the positive action of a congress ; but they 
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soon will be so. As soon as France, Italy and 
Germany have settled their own constitutional 
arrangements—which must be speedily—or have 
decidedly failed in the attempt at settlement, the 
elements of disorder would become more active 
for mischief; and congress might step in with its 
moral intervention just at the nick of time. To 
hit that opportunity, the congress should at least 
be prepared. Perhaps its sitting and watching 
the course of events, even before the final crisis, 
might not be disadvantageous. At any rate, a 
new settlement of Europe will be desirable in a 
very few months, to replace that of 1815; and it 
can in no way be turned to so much account for 
the benefit of Europe, for the advancement of civ- 
ilization and the good of mankind, as by a thor- 
ough and timely understanding between those 
powers that actually rule the world. 





THE LONDON TIMES PRAISING AMERICA. 

[We are indebted to the New York Courier for this 
extract from the Times —date not given, but at the end 
of March. } 

We can easily imagine the exultation of tri- 
umph with which the news of this month will be 
received on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
proved hollowness of despotisms, the liberation of 
intellect, the majestic advance of young democracy 
—we think we hear already the magnificent peri- 
ods with which the American ‘‘ caucusses”’ are by 
this time ringing on such themes as these, and to 
which each successive mail will give a louder and 
loftier tone. Nor can it be denied that things 
look as though the philosophic vaticinations of M. 
De Toequeville were about to be realized, and the 
old world were going to learn a new political 
alphabet at the feet of her Transatlantic offspring. 
The exiles whom the Europe of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, disinherited as prodigal children, planted 
their ideas in a congenial soil, and the luxuriance 
of their growth is overshadowing and blighting the 
parent tree. It would be considered irrelevant at 
this juncture, to inquire accurately into the respec- 
tive merits of the two systems of government which 
are at issue; as to which produces the greatest 
amount of individual happiness, of national great- 
ness, of moral and intellectual fruit. There is no 
question at any rate as to which is the most power- 
ful and prosperous, and America may be allowed 
to take full advantage of the popular tendency 
cry v@ victis, and shout with the winning side. 

No doubt it is a good and valid argument, as 
far as it goes, against despotism, that it appears to 
be in its nature evanescent, and to carry with it 
the seeds of its own decay; the civilized world 
seems to have outgrown it so gradually as to have 
been unconscious of its own progress; till at s 
touch from without, the mask falls off, and the 
whole pageantry of arbitrary power, vanishing 
“* like the baseless fabric of a vision, leaves not a 
wreck behind.’’ Strength and stability are essen- 


tial points to be considered in deciding the respee- 
tive merits of different forms of government, and it 





is useless to prove, on paper, that a certain cousti- 
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tation is the best, if, as a matter of fact, we find 
that it cannot stand alone, when we attempt to 
realize it. Just now, the fact that if the Amen- 
can people were polled to-morrow, from the Rio 
Grande to the St. Lawrence, every single individ- 
ual would vote for precisely the form of govern- 
ment which he now possesses, is undoubtedly a 
strong argument in favor of that government. 
Of course, we do not say that it is a conclusive 
one; we ourselves happen to like something dif- 
ferent—only we imagine that, as between a stable, 
that is *‘ conservative’ democracy and a decadent, 
that is, ** revolutionary’’ despotism, there can be 
but little doubt which to prefer. And so we may 
assume that, for the present at least, and till we 
see what the upshot of the new state of things 
may be, the advocates of arbitrary power will be 
silent, if not convinced: and the constitutional 
questions which will be henceforth warmly argued, 
with a view to practical results, are rather those 
which concern the degree of power which the peo- 
ple should hold in their own hands, the definition 
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real nationality. The consequence was that the 
desire of national independence, in the provinces 
thus subjected to foreign dominion, went hand in 
hand with the wish for popular institutions ; they 
became convinced that they could not have the one 
without the other; they have long struggled for 
both, and at length they appear on the eve of win- 
ning them. But these provinces have, in almost 
every case, national unities of their own, to which, 
when rid of the crude and Procrustean arrange- 
ment of 1815, they are beginning naturally to 
look, as supports to their new-born independence, 
and rallying points for their awakened patriot- 
ism. Thus Italy is gathering under one name and 
banner her estranged and provineialized children ; 
the scattered and disunited states of Germany are 
craving earnestly for union; Poland is «initing ; 
Switzerland is uniting; it will not, perhaps, be 
long before we see a Pansclavonic nation consti- 
tuted in the east of Europe. Yet none of the prov- 
inces would like the idea of ceasing to manage 
locally their own affairs, in order to secure the 





of the word ‘* people,”’ the modes in which they 
ean best exercise that power, and the mutual rela- 


safety and dignity of a greater father land. ‘The 
question, then, for them to consider is, whether, 


tions of different communities and states. | by an adoption of the principle of federalism, their 


Dropping, therefore, for the present the question | 


between popular and arbitrary principles of govern- 
ment, which will not be stirred at least for some 
time to come, we wish to draw attention to another 
great principle which we think likely to be brought | 


prominently forward, and to exercise great influ- | plete freedom of trade, complete uniformity of 


ence ; a principle the exemplification of which, in 
the fullest extent, we also owe to the Americans ; 


wants may not be supplied and their tendencics 
satisfied. 

Let them observe the working of federalism in 
America. The most complete national unity is 
there preserved as regards foreign nations; com 


action in all respects essential to national life ; 





we mean the principle of federalism. ‘The most 


while, at the same time, the inestimable habit of 
| self-government is created and retained, and the 


important improvement in the practice of modern | power of adapting local institutions to local wants 


constitutional countries, as compared with ancient, 
is the introduction of the system of representation. 
In the Athenian ecclesia, and in the Roman comitia, 
the people deliberated, discussed, and voted, in the 
mass, upon each separate question of policy. The 
idea of electing, from time to time, plenipotentiary 
delegates to do their political business never 
occurred to them. It is needless to point out the 
extreme inconvenience of the ancient plan, and the 
incalculable extent to which the transaction of 
public affairs has been facilitated by its abolition. 
But it would seem that the idea which representa- 
tion embodies has as yet been but partially and 
iaadequately carried out in Europe, and that we 
must look for its most effectual and consistent 
development to the United States. We conceive 
that idea to be the union of individual participation 
in power with an effective combination of individ- 
ual powers for common purposes ; in modern tech- 
nical phraseology, legislative centralization with 
administrative localism. 

There is at this moment a very evident ten- 
dency, all over Europe, in two directions appar- 
ently opposite ; to local self-government, and to 
national unity. In 1815 certain lines were drawn 
upon a map, according to which states were 
carved, as it were, out of the continent, without 
reference to language, habits, race, feelings, antip- 
athies, or any of those influences which constitute 


| exercised so fully, that no American citizen has to 


complain that the interests of his locality suffer by 
the distance or neglect of the legislative centre. 
The German in Pennsylvania, the Frenchman in 
Louisiana, the Spaniard in Florida, had no need, 
when they came to participate in the advantages 
belonging to the great American Union, of sacrifie- 
ing one iota of the local institutions to which they 
were attached. So wonderfully elastic and expan- 
sive is this principle of government, that the entire 
American continent might, as it appears to us, be 
absorbed in one vast federation, with but little 
inconvenience or danger resulting from its extent 
and diversity of characteristics. Jf a similar sys 
tem of permitting local self-government, in subor- 
dination to a supreme legislative head had been 
pursued in Lombardy and Poland, we do not 
believe that even the fact of the central head being 
an arbitrary monarch would have induced, in either 
ease, the declaration of independence which has 
now ensued. The Spanish monarchs had no sub- 
jects so loyal as the inhabitants of the Basque 
provinces ; the fidelity of the Tyrolese to Austria 
is proverbial ; because the former lived practically 
under the shadow of their own fueros, and the lat- 
ter were not deprived of their ancient grund- 
gesetz. The Romans understood this principle, 
and left to the municipia of their own enormous 
empire the full enjoyment of their institutions, and 
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management of their affairs. This was the cause 
of the astonishing duration of their rule, and of the 
general contentedness of their subjects. In France, 
on the contrary, where the utmost point of admin- 
istrative centralization had been obtained, the 
** people’ are utterly demoralized and ineapacitated 
for liberty by the habit of having everything done 
for them; the consequence now is, that the mob 
of Paris now rules France; the 35,000,000 indi- 
vivuals who inhabit the provinces follow like 
sheep after a leader, even though it be down a 
precipive. 

If there be any truth in these speculations, the 
abject of which we have rather indicated than 
explained, the good or bad success of the unprece- 
dented movement now going on in Europe will 
depead, in great measure, upon the extent to which 
the different nations engaged in it may succeed in 
reconciling and turning to account the principles 
which we have been describing—that of local self- 
government, the true nurse of freedom, and that of 
national unity, the best safeguard for peace, civili- 
zation, and social progress. It is impossible to 
lay down, beforehand, how far and in what manner 
it may be possible, in each particular case, to do 
this; but the tendency of the attempt, however, 
imperfectly developed, is in the right direction ; 
che ideal perfection of it would be a Utopia, 

** Where the drum should throb no longer, and the 
battle flag be furled, 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the 

world.”’ 

[Suppose these European nations to have settled their 
governments, and then to have made a Federal Union of 
the whole, within which peace and free trade should be 
perpetual, as they are between our states. And then 
suppose the United States of America were invited to 
join with the United States of Europe, not in political 
connection, but on the basis of peace and free trade! We 
desire to prepare our readers for such aquestion. It may 
not soon happen, but almost all Christian people think it 
has heen clearly revealed in the Bible that it will come to 
pass. Who is ready to welcome the time ?] 


From the London Times, 30th March. 


VANISHING OF AUSTRIA. 


Tie disappearance of an empire is not even now 
an event of every-day occurrence. We who see it 
must take care to mark it, unless, indeed, the 
change should absolutely outstrip our observation. 
Austria is dissolving like a giant of snow. Death 
strikes the whole mass at once. As in that fear- 
ful disease the return of which has been recently 
announced, it is hard to say whether the vitals or 
the extremities are the first assailed. Surrounded 
by revolutions, while Hungary, Bohemia, and 
Lombardy are discovered to be at the point of 
revolt, Vienna itself rises, the army is popularized, 
and in the hour of trial the head and heart of the 
empire are found to be gone. Who will trust in 
princes after this? Not only legitimists, but quiet 
and orderly people of every designation believed in 
the Austrian empire. Even Prince Metternich 


thought he had a lease for his own time, and kindly 
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bequeathed a deluge to his successors. The whole 
has fallen with a crash. The materials are solid, 
but there is no holding. It has been an union of 
force, not of mutual advantage. Austria has been 
installed, not naturalized, in Italy. It has dis- 
owned the dignity of an Italian power. Lombardy 
was only a humble dependent. The day of revo- 
lution has arrived, and the artificial ties that bound 
these discordant materials are worth no more than 
tow in the flames. It was but the other day that 
Austria occupied Ferrara, menaced Rome, pre- 
pared to reduce both the Sicilies to order, dietated 
an ultimatum to constitutional Italy, and was fast 
completing its Italian army to the war standard of 
one hundred and fifty thousand men. The army is 
now returning homewards. 

For the four or five days previous to the 25th 
Milan was the scene of a struggle which, to judge 
from the numbers and fury of the belligerent parties, 
must have surpassed even the sanguinary contests 
at Palermo or Berlin. Meanwhile, the Austrian 
commander found himself oppressed by a combina- 
tion of untoward circumstances calculated to quench 
all the energies and hopes of his cause. His own 
government was in the crisis of a revolution, which 
just then threw it into the hands of those who would 
sympathize at heart with the cause of the Milanese. 
The all-potent chancellor had fled. The Hunga- 
rian forces, it is supposed, could not be trusted to 
act against the people. The aid of Russia was 
forfeited. In the immediate neighborhood of the 
revolted metropolis, the whole population was ris- 
ing. City after city was sending its contingent. 
All political states and relations being disregarded, 
there was a simultaneous movement against Aus- 
tria and despotism. On the 19th Padua, and even, 
it is reported, the strong position of Mantua, were 
in revolt, the garrison of the latter place having 
declared in favor of the Milanese. ‘There was a 
revolution at Parma on the 19th, at Modena on the 
20th, and popular convulsions at Placentia, Pon- 
tremoli, Lavanza, Massa, and Carrara. The lake 
districts of Como and Lugano had joined the move- 
ment. Inthe south of Italy the Austrian com- 
mander saw nought but discouragement. Free 
corps were rushing to the strife from newly-organ- 
ized Switzerland. On the authority of Florence 
papers of the 2Ist, we are told that on the 19th 
Venice and Florence were in open insurrection. 
Meanwhile, on the side of Piedmont an army ap- 
peared, which, if it had no actual share in the con- 
flict, must have convinced Count Radetzky that a 
prolonged resistance was hopeless. In this over- 
whelining series of difficulties, the greatest has been 
omitted. The name and terror of republican France 
were as a host for the revolutionary cause. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, the Austrians, under 
a well-managed feint, concentrated forces from 
Pavia, Magenta, and other places on the western 
frontier on the 24th, and on the day following with- 
drew their whole army, it was believed on the 
Verona road, with a view to a complete evacuation 
of the soil of Lombardy. It will not be allowed, 
we think, the commander had no other alternative. 
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With a rising cause, with men whom he could 
trust, and against a panic-struck people, he might 
have kept his ground with a quarter of the force. 
But not one of these cenditions were in his favor. 
Everything was against him. 

It is satisfactory to reflect that this mighty and 
successful vindication of national dignity and inde- 
pendence has been really spontaneous, without the 
taint of foreign intrigue or intervention. Northern 
Italy has done this work for herself. We will not 
believe, for the present, the successive reports that 
the King of Sardinia had declared war against 


Austria, that he had been crowned at Milan King | 


of Sardinia and Lombardy, or, on the other hand, 
that Genoa and Milan had both declared for a 
republic. A day or two will prove the truth of 


these tales, or consign them to the same limbo! 


with the flight of the King of Prussia, the estab- 
lishment of a republic at Berlin, at Vienna, at 
Cracow, at Munich, and we know not how many 
other places. Nothing has been authenticated that 
interferes at all with the national and spontaneous 
character of the act. Nor has anything occurred 
of a sort to involve us in the quarrel. For the 
consolation of panic-mongers we may as well 
observe, that even if Charles Albert or the pro- 
visional government had invaded the dominions of 
Austria, there exists no treaty upon which England 
could have been dragged into the quarrel. The 
treaty of Vienna does not touch the question. The 
treaty of Chaumont, in 1814, bound the contracting 
parties then allied against France to mutual defence 
against arbitrary violations of territory and right, 
but only for twenty years, the express object of the 
treaty being, to restrain the existing encroachments 
of France. That treaty, therefore, has expired. 
Nor is there, so far, much reason to dread any 
overt interference from France. In his answer to 
the Italian deputation it will seem that M. Lamar- 
tine, while he expressed his sympathy for the cause 
of Italian unity and independence with all his usual 
poetry and warmth, yet most carefully guarded 
himself against offering any pledge or hope of an 
armed intervention except in the case of a hostile 
intervention from another quarter. We know not 
how long M. Lamartine may retain his political 
position or his moral consistency, but as long as 
France is true to him and he to himself we shall 
not again see Italy deluged by the torrent of Gal- 
lican ambition. 





From the Spectator, 8th April. 
DIRECTION OF THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


Ir is searcely a question any longer of peace or 
war—war must come, unless some very unexpected 
change should take place in Europe ; but an ulte- 
rior question remains, of the utmost importance 
both to the fortunes of Europe and to the imme- 
diate interests of this country—the direction that 
the war may take. That the war should find its 
active field in certain quarters rather than in others, 
is a matter that more nearly concerns us than it 
did when we touched upon the subject some two 








~ 


years ago. We need not particutarize the quar- 
ters in which war would be specially inconvenient. 
Moreover, the directton is a matter not altogether 
beyond our own control. Our statesmen in power, 
if they see their opportunity and have the will and 
tact to use it, can help in turning the course of 
warfare away from injurious directions political and 
geographical. No doubt, such an effect is not to 
be produced by any blind observance of the dogma 
of positive non-intervention. Nor yet is it neces- 
sary that our government should make or meddle, 
dictate or subsidize. ‘The immense material power 
which this country possesses in reserve lends so 
much force and weight to our moral influence, that 
a merely negative or permissive intervention would 
suffice to turn the current of affairs. Only, io 
comprehend the case effectively, our statesmen 
should relinquish the puerile fashion of ignoring 
whatever lies beyond the pale of existing treaties 
however obsolete, and should learn to scan present 
affairs by their living merits. It were wise, prac- 
tical, and beneficent statesmanship, to do so. 

The existing, we might almost say the Jate, 
treaty system of Europe, has been broken up, 
mainly by two influences—by the breaches which 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia made; by the fact 
that events have outgrown the provisions of the 
treaties. They have lost their virtue and utility. 

Lord Aberdeen has spoken as if this country 
were bound to maintain the old status quo in Lom- 
bardy; and Lord Lansdowne seemed to feel it 
incumbent on him to admit such a responsibility. 
The assumption is an anachronism in point of 
time, a gratuitous concession in point of moral 
obligation, a practical injustice in respect to the 
actual merits of the case, and a mistake in the 
policy which we are considering. If present cal- 
culations are to be trusted, the dominion of Austria 
in Italy is no longer practicable, and was not so 
innocent as her friends would have us believe. 
Austria was not quite so enlightened in her des- 
potism as she affected to be. She resisted the 
endeavors of intelligent Italians to promote the 
material welfare of their country ; she impeded the 
early efforts to promote a purely commercial league ; 
she obstructed the formation of the great Italian 
railroad. When the commercial league was first 
broached, Austria formed a counter-league with 
the smaller duchies ; under the pretext of an alli- 
ance with those insignificant states, reciprocaily 
offensive and defensive, she obtained the right to 
throw all her forces into thé duchies, and so cut 
off the communications between the native states 
that sought to form the league. She thus gave 
an impulse not only to the national feeling against 
her alien rule, but to the discontent with the gov- 
ernments that submitted to her dictation. Her 
presence in Italy kept alive reactionary influences 
and hopes even in the reconstituted states—espe- 
cially Naples; whose monarch was naturally sus- 
pected of contemplating the paltry game played by 
Ferdinand and his son in 1821. Charles Albert 
is blamed for entering Lombardy; and he is ex- 
cused on the plea that his subjects compelled him. 
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He was compelled by other motives; he entered 
Lombardy, not only by invitation of the Milanese, 
but to defend monarchy in Italy; it was only by 
taking the lead in the national movement against 
Austria that Italian monarchy vindicated its own 
existence. Had Charles Albert refused the appli- 
eation from Milan, Milan, repudiating Austrian 
sway, must have declared itself a republic: Flor- 
ence would then scarcely have resisted the exam- 
ple and its appeal to her own traditions; and 
France would have had inconvenient emulators in 
{taly—perhaps also in more countries. The other 
princes of Italy have felt the same compulsion with 
Charles Albert; and troops from Tuscany and 
Rome impart to the anti-Austrian movement the 
aspect, not of a Piedmontese encroachment, but 
of an Italian movement. It isso. Austria will 
probably resist, and there may be war in the plains 
of Lomberdy. It is a site not near enough to 
injure us, not too remote to evoke the energies of 


Italy and fructify in her regeneration. The sue- 
cess of Italy will be a gain to Europe. 
There will be contest in Germany. Jealousies 


between the states already appear, and threaten 
evil to the people—unless they find vent against a 
common enemy. Russia will probably support 
Denmark against Prussia. Frederick William, 
with the rashness pertaining to a ‘ provisional 
government,’’ such as he now is, went too far in 
his promise to abet Schleswig-Holstein. But if 
Russia warred upon him, it would only be to enter 
Germany through Schleswig-Holstein, and to war 
upon German nationality and freedom. Russia is 
the natural foe to freedom ; it is her policy to sap 
the nationality of her conterminous neighbors, that 
she may continue her encroachments. It is the 
policy of Germany, of Europe, to provide safer 
work for this common foe. Poland offers that 
piéce de résistance. France is preparing an in- 
creased army, not knowing how to dispose of her 
restless citizens. To conevntrate a strong allied 
army in Poland, would be to raise up a barrier for 
the defence of Europe—a shelter behind which the 
“tree of liberty’? would grow unnipped by the 
ice-blasts of the north. England might have diplo- 
matic influence enough ts hinder such a concentra- 
tion of allied forces ; she would mistake both policy 
and humanity if she acted so. 

Austria detests her patron-ally, Russia—the giant 
that, like the cannibal in the Arabian Nights, 
nurtures her to devour her. Austria purchases 
present protection at -he cost of future destruction. 
Nevertheless, she will probably try hard for her 
Italian provinces, and may appeal to those treaty 
alliances which Lori Aberdeen would have Eng- 
land uphold. It would be much more fortunate 
for England, and tor Europe, if Austria were to 
forget those alliances ; to resist, not invite, Russia ; 
to abet, not refuse, the restitution of Poland; to 
facilitate, not impede, the reOrganization of Europe ; 
and to seek her compensation through indepen- 
dence of Russia aud renewed influence on the lower 
banks of the rive’ that flows by her capital. 


In the oscillat.ng balance of tottering empires | 


AN ITALIAN EMPIRE. 








and wavering purpose, England, for the advantage 
of her own interests and of mankind, without active 
intervention—without outlay of millions—without 
responsibility—might direct the course of warfare. 
A simply permissive act would carry by adventur- 
ous Englishmen, the moral aid of England to the 
great Italian people newly reappearing among the 
powers of Europe; and it would send a great 
French army to aid, as allies, not enemies, of Ger- 
many, in restoring Poland to be a vanguard for the 
civilization of the world. 





From the Examiner, 1 April. 
AN ITALIAN EMPIRE, 


Provipence has evidently taken the management 
of European affairs into its own immediate hands, 
What boots it the character of princes? what the de- 
signs of statesmen? The wisdom of cabinets has 
been swept away like a cobweb ; and princes, left to 
their own naked intellects and individual resources, 
stand like common mortals, destitute, shivering 
in despair, and furious and powerless as madmen, 
anon exchanging their fury for blandness and dis- 
simulation. Altogether they cut a mournful figure. 
The King of Prussia, grasping at the German 
throne at the very moment that he can scarcely 
keep the Berlin one, and Charles Albert, snatahing 
Lombardy whilst throwing away Turin, remind us 
of a simile well-known in the columns of this jour- 
nal, which described the monkeys in Exeter 
Change, each regardless of the food before him, 
but each eagerly thrusting forth his hands to filch 
from his neighbor's can. 

The sudden growth of Charles Albert's power 
is, however, not the result of his wisdom or prow- 
ess, but of a providential and inevitable series of 
events. Fate, and the outburst of popular will, 
have opened for the King of Piedmont an empire 
to the Adriatic; whilst the very same movement 
literally sweeps all Italy clean of its petty poten- 
tates, and rids the whole land of those tyrants 
whom the policy and the court intrigues of centu- 
ries past had fathered upon Italy. Italy, in fact, 
was the European convent. Whenever a roy- 
al race had a prince or princess whom it knew 
not what to do with, straight it was endowed 
with an appanage and a principality in Italy. 
All these are brushed away—Parma, Placentia, 
Modena, Lucca. There are left but the large 
compartments to deal with, of Naples, Rome, and 
Tuscany. They can form a confederation; and 
being so few, and of such few conflicting interests, 
they can form a confederation without difficulty. 
If they are wise, and have a sense of national jn- 
dependence, they will do so at once; and make 
Italy provide for its own defence, without interfer- 
ence or aid from France, or from any other power. 

Savoy indeed they will lose, and so much the 
better; it is essentially Transalpine, and the 
French, in taking it, recover but a portion of their 
own territory, and a people of their own tongue. 
It is not likely that the French will be called on to 
do more. Lombardy is a country easily defended, at 
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least by its own population. It overflows with men, 
money, and resources, with lakes and rivers-—all the 
sinews of defence, and the obstacles to invasion. No 
power could march an army into Lombardy against 
the will of the Lombards, without uncommon prep- 
aration and expenditure. Austria, almost bank- 
rupt before the revolution, is not equal to such an 
attempt now ; and the Italians would have ample 
time to complete both government and defence be- 
fore an Austrian soldier could march back over the 
‘Tagliamento. 

The difficulties of Northern Italy will be not so 
much a foreign war as an intestine commotion. 
Charles Albert is not much respected. He has 
but one claim, that of being an Italian prince, and 
of an Italian race. The Duke of Tuscany is an 
Austrian, the King of Naples a Bourbon. The 
Sardinian family alone is original Italian—its great 
and only claim to empire. 

But republicanism has germed in North Italy as 
in North Germany. It was on the point of break- 
ing forth at Turin, and it was simply in order to 
escape this that Charles Albert marched upon 
Milan. But a strong municipal and republican 
spirit prevails in Lombardy too, whilst the antago- 
nistic sentiment of loyalty is utterly unknown. That 
Charles Albert or his dynasty should keep a sover- 
eign hold over such a country, and in such agitated 
and uncertain times, seems very doubtful. He 
might do so were he called on to conduct a suec- 
cessful war. But in peace the ground will be 
mined beneath his feet, and his part will be even 
more difficult to play than that of the King of 





Prussia. 


Another source of disquiet has arisen in the | 


complete separation of Sicily from Naples. The 
king is said to have consented to this in de- 
spair. The bad effects which we anticipate from 
it, are not so much those likely to arise from 
Neapolitan and Sicilian enmity, as from the sus- 
picions which France and other countries will 
probably entertain of English designs and influence 
over Sicily. 

We may allay our disquietude, however, by the 
sume opinion with which we commenced. Prov- 
idence has taken these matters into its own hands 
for the present. 

[It is a great comfort to be fully persuaded that it is 
no! only “ for the present.”—L. A.] 





From the Examiaer. 

GERMANY—AN HISTORICAL RETROSPECT. 

A prier retrospect may enable the English read- 
er, bewildered by the hurrying crowd of events in 
Germany, better to understand their real charac- 
ter, and conjecture their probable consequences. 
They are the necessary development of social and 
civil struggles under the counteracting impulses 
of the popular spirit engendered by the war of 
liberation in 1813, and the absolutism which has 
ever since, with few and occasional exceptions, 
been the guiding principle of German sovereigns. 

The German empire had ceased to be animated 
by a vital principle before the French conquests 
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gave it the coup de grace. All her princes whe 
possessed or aspired to the electoral dignity, had 
established themselves in possession of territorial 
sovereignty ; and the numbers of petty princes 
and immediate nobles who were thus left without 
a head to control or protect them, had established 
in great part of the empire a permanent anarchy. 
The free towns, with some half-a-dozen excep 

tions, had been absorbed into the territories of the 
neighboring princes. The fiefs, clerical and sec- 
ular, had become mere sinecures, and were one 
and all in the possession of the nobility. On the 
other hand, the lung peace which pervaded Ger- 
many previous to the revolutionary war had fa- 
vored the acquisition of material wealth by the 
bourgeoisie: intellectual culture had followed in the 
train of riches; and the glories of Schiller and 
Gothe—both sprung from the burgher class, and 
the former true to his ‘‘order’’—aided by a nu- 
merous, active, and intelligent literary class, had 
inspired the citizens with a sense of their own 
power. This was strengthened by thé political 
influence with which legal appointments and eccle- 
siastical promotions invested many of Lourgeois 
descent. Among this middle class the principles 
of the French revolution made many converts ; but 
the domineering and plundering of the French ar- 
mies produced a genera] revulsion of feeling as 
far as the French people were concerned. The 
Germans became intensely national ; they dreamed 
of reéstablishing the unity of the empire; and 
between the animation of despair and indignation, 
under the guidance of this resolve, they expelled 
the conquerors from their country. But though 
their imaginations were filled with historical remi- 
niscences, their impulses were democratic. They 
felt that Napoleon had played with their kings 
and princes, but that they, the people, had over- 
thrown Napoleon. The sovereigns of Europe 
were equally aware of the fact, and timidly eager 
to fetter that blatant beast, the public, which had 
torn their master in pieces. 

The Germans looked for a reéstablishment of 
the old imperial forms, but they also looked to 
their being animated by the popular spirit of the 
nineteenth century. Their princes were only bent 
on establishing their own power, and resolute to 
that end to acquire wealth and strength, at the 
expense, not only of the people, but of the weaker 
and less fortunate of their own order. Three things 
conspired to favor these interested views : the mili- 
tary power of the princes ; the local jealousies and 
prejudices of the people, who were as much split up 
into cantonal societies as Italy—their parish patri 
otism being permanent, while their enthusiasm of 
nationality was effervescent ; and, lastly, the inter- 
ference of foreign powers, throwing their weight 
uniformly (a policy intelligible on the part of Rus- 
sia, but suicidal and disgraceful on the part of 
England) into the seale of the sovereigns. Under 
these influences the German nation was not rein- 
corporated either in the old or the new form. An 
aggregate of independent states was loosely, seem- 





ingly, bound together, as a confederation ; and, it. 
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all, the power was left for the time in the hands 
of the princes. 

On the south-eastern frontier of the so-called 
confederation was placed Austria. This power 
was a member of the confederation in virtue of 
possessing Austria Proper, Tyrol, and Bohemia, 
constituent parts of the old German empire. But 
much of its wealth and the greater part of its mili- 
tary power was derived from extra-Germanic 
sources. ‘The Austrian court was stupidly con- 
servative. It was also a principal centre of the 
hereditary catholicism of Germany ; round which 
had grown up a fantastic neo-catholic liter- 
ary party, not without a straggling influence in 
most of the other capitals of the confederation. 
Prussia, in virtue of her original territories, occu- 
pied the north-western frontier of Germany, and, 
in virtue of her new acquisitions, coiled herself, 
serpent-like, round great part of the north and 
west. Prussia, like Austria, possessed extra-Ger- 
manic domains and interests ; but they were sub- 
ordinate. Prussia was essentially a German state. 
Her old territories were intensely Prussian ; the 
annexations to the north-west were refractory. 
The Prussian government was, and its hereditary 
subjects were in the main, Protestant ; but a strong 
Satholic interest existed in Westphalia and her 
Rhine provinces. The Prussian government and 
people were intelligent; they were habitually 
termed the French of Germany. Such were the 
two really influential and directing members of the 
diet. Austria brought a great deal, and Prussia 
a little, of foreign force, to keep the popular spirit 
of Germany under; and both leant upon Russia 
as a corps de reserve. 

The minor states may be more hurriedly sketched. 
Bavaria was more deeply steeped in ignorance and 
Roman Catholic bigotry, in its most venerable form, 
than even Austria. Bavaria had acquired at the 
settlement a large portion of Franconia—great 
part of it similar in these two respects, though 
with a marked national difference. ‘The Bavarian 
government had been, in the internal wars of the 
empire, the steady champion of ultra-montane 
catholicism, and the revolutionary storms left it 
unchanged. There was little of popular feeling 
among its subjects ; but there was a fierce secta- 
rian warfare waging between Catholics and Prot- 
estants. In the kingdom of Wurtemburg there 
was more of a developed citizen feeling ; and the 
reigning house, with its revolutionary connections, 
was less antagonistic to it than most of the Ger- 
man sovereigns. Its own timidity, however, and 
the power of its great eastern neighbors, kept the 
Wurtetaburg government in strict subjection. In 
Baden, Nassau, Rhenish Bavaria, and Darmstadt, 
though a strong sense of German nationality pre- 
vailed, the vicinity of France had infused a much 
stronger leaven of constitutional and philosophical 
doctrine among the citizen class, than in the coun- 
tries hitherto passed in review. The suppression 
of most of the great ecclesiastical establishments 
in those countries, and the mediatization of the high 
noblesse, had: removed the natural counterpoise to 
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this spirit. Add to these circumstances that the 
south-eastern Germans, with equal strength, are 
less lubberly than the rest of the nation. The 
sovereigns of three of those states were liberally 
inclined, but the weight of Austrian and Prussian 
influence kept them quiescent. In the Prussian 
Rhine provinces, the philosophical and constitu- 
tional spirit was also strong; but here it had to 
wrestle with a powerful hierarchical infiuence. 
Both tendencies were hostile to the Protestant gov- 
ernment of Berlin, but as a practical opposition 
they neutralized each other. And the large Prus- 
sian army, with Ehrenbreitstein for its centre of 
action, was an efficient check. In Hesse Cassel, 
Hanover, Brunswick, and Oldenburg, as in the 
south-western German states, the constitutional 
and philosophical dogmas prevailed ; but, among 
these more sluggish temperaments of the northern 
Germans, with less vivacity of expression. ‘The 
government of Oldenburg was a nonentity. Han- 
over’s government was neutralized so long as at- 
tached to the English crown, and has been more 
than neutralized since separated from it. The 
policy of the Brunswick dukes, and the brutality 
of the Cassel electors, have neutralized their influ- 
ence for good. The kingdom of Saxony was in- 
veterately hostile to the new order of things. Two 
thirds of its former extent had been absorbed by 
Prussia. But the antagonistic relations, which, 
ever since the electors of Saxony became rene- 
gades from the Protestant faith, had prevailed be- 
tween the court and people, prevented its discon- 
tent from bearing any good fruit. The country 
was frittered down into two petty Saxon duke- 
doms ; while the other little principalities of Ger- 
many, and the surviving Hanseatic republics, had, 
by their isolation, al] comprehensive national feel- 
ing depressed, if not extinguished, in them, by the 
exclusive predominance of local polities. 

Thus cireumstanced, Germany could not fail to 
be subjected for a long tract of years to the princi- 
ples of the holy alliance. Prussia and Austria— 
in the name of the confederation—suppressed the 
liberty of the press; neutralized representative 
government where it already existed; and pre- 
vented its introduction even where it had been 
promised with the most sacred pledges. The 
bigotry of Austria, and the martinet spirit of 
Prussia, were of themselves sufficiently prone to 
such a policy ; and the influence of Russia, allied 
by marriage to Prussia and to several of the minor 
sovereigns of Germany, confirmed the predisposi- 
tion. The national sentiment and constitutional 
principles had an abiding hold only on the literary 
class and the élite of the mercantile and military 
classes. The peasantry were far below this grade 
of civilization; and unfortunately the haughty 
spirit of the middle-class liberals repelled the 
uneducated masses. At first the energetic oppo- 
nents of the holy alliance policy were confined tc 
the literary class. From the political privileges 
of the universities; from the anxiety of all the 
German sovereigns to promote those institutions as 
a@ means of attracting foreign talent and money to 
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their states; and from their power as appellate | little importance here and there, are exceptional 
jurisdictions, and the freemason unity engendered | and transient phenomena. It would be rash to 
conjecture the exact course which events may 


take, but we are sanguine as to the results. 


by them; the lawyers, diplomatists, and adminis- 
trative employés of Germany, had been held to- 
gether by the mere fact of education within their 
walls. The literary class is more numerous, more 
united, and if possible more influential than even 
in France. But the centralization of power in 
Germany effectively debarred the men of practical 
experience in this class from early assuming a hos- 
tile attitude to their employers. It was the inex- 
perienced, the imaginative, and the bookworms, 
who took the lead. Their exhibitions were fan- 
tastic enough, but they kept the controversy be- 
tween despotisin and popular rights alive. The 
disproportionate severity of the punishments to 
which they were subject, too, awakened sympathy 
directly for themselves and indirectly for their 
cause. And in all the great commercial and 
manufacturing centres of Germany, and in all its 
camps, the intelligence of the capitalists, and of 
the real soldiers among the officers, became daily 
more disgusted with the imbecile despotism of 
the petty satellites of the Holy Alliance. Seat- 
tered through Germany were numerous “‘ medi- 
atized’’ families, irritated at being reduced to the 
rank of subjects to their former equals. It is true 
that ‘‘ immured within the bastile of their rank,”’ 
they formed no element of the growing national 
spirit; but they were kept aloof from the reigning 
powers whom their succession weakened. An 
unseen, but suspected and dreaded, constitutional 
party, thus grew upin Germany. Every dissatis- 
fied interest courted it, or at least coquetted with 
it. At one time the Catholics of Rhenish Prussia, 
at another the Protestants of Bavaria, sought its 
aid; now it was the peasants of Suabia and Fran- 
conia, affected by relics of feudal privileges, anon 
the distressed operatives of Silesia or Westphalia, 
who invoked its assistance. 

Of late years this party, encouraged by the 
jealousies which the minor sovereigns entertain for 
their masters, have made marked progress in the 
smaller states. The small German states are con- 
firmedly constitutional ; the people of Saxony have 
long waited an opportunity to compel their court 
to similar concessions or to abdication. In Hano- 
ver, Brunswick, and Cassel, a deep embittered 
spirit against the reigning powers predominates ; 
and precisely at the moment when these elements 
of popular power were ripening, the financial em- 
barrassments of Prussia and Austria have brought 
on acrisis. The utter and pervading distrust of 
the government finances is avowed by the states 
of Lower Austria as their chief inducement to 
demand a general representative government. It 
was the want of money that compelled the King 
of Prussia to assemble his states-general last year. 
The French revolution was the signal for rising : 
and nothing more than a signal was wanted. The 
German revolution is essentially a middle-class— 
an intelligent movement. The interference of 
disaffected Poles at Berlin, of disaffected Hungari- 
ans at Vienna, like the armless peasant insurrec- 
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Tue political obituary is far too crowded. To 
publish even a brief epitaph upon each fallen stites- 
man would demand inordinate space. ‘To indulge 
in biography would be interminable. We have 
quite enough to do in chronicling the fall of em- 
pires, without fathoming the causes or indulging 
in reflections amongst the ruins. Never, indeed, 
was such fuod for moralizing, if one had time fo 
it. But the mere perusal of events is like walking 
through a city in the midst of an earthquake. The 
destruction of a palace on one side is followed by 
the falling in of a dome on the other. And amid 
all the sublimity of the scene, one is brought back 
to think of self, and whether we too might not be 
crushed or caught amidst the crumbling ruins. 

On consideration such fears are banished as idle. 
Nor are the catastrophes which reach us from 
abroad so very terrible or very alarming. ‘There 
is no reason for aught but congratulation and glad- 
ness in the summary and rather tardy ejection of 
Prince Metternich from power. He has reigned 
at least twenty years too long. His escape on 
foot, and his hanging in effigy, are not punish- 
ments too great for his obstinate and superannuated 
stolidity. For the last fifteen years Austria has 
been in that state in which France found herself 
in 1787, bankrupt in finance, tottering in authority, 
and still holding the blanket of despotism over the 
people ; which, nevertheless, found means to pro- 
cure information, to fathom its wrongs, and get at 
a knowledge of its rights, in despite of censorship 
and bayonets. Metternich hac just arrived at the 
conviction of Louis the Sixteenth, that he must 
have his states-general, or else a financial revolu- 
tion would produce a political one. He had sum- 
moned the Austrian States, to consult with them 
—when, lo! the insurrection of Paris came on the 
wings of that social electric telegraph, publie re- 
mor; brought about the revolution all at once; 
and accomplished in one day what it took the 
French 1789 and 1790 to complete. 

We forgot to mention a bright idea of Prince 
Metternich, when he saw revolution coming, and 
wished to render it harmless. He took for the 
motto of his domestic policy the old proverb of 
Divide et Impera. With this view he encouraged 
provincial nationality, flattered the Hungarians and 
Magyarism, the Bohemians and Sclavonianism ; and 
by developing the genius of each kingdom at home, 
with the exception of Lombardy, which would not 
accept even this bribe, the Austrian statesman 
hoped to neutralize one by another. The conse- 
sequence is, that his excellency merely drove more 
home the wedges which were destined to separate 
the empire. Hungary has won a separate consti- 
tution, and will probably demand its present Pala- 


tion in Suabia, and some communist indications of tine for king. Bohemia will ask the same. 
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Lombardy will take without asking. What Aus-! 
tria will do remains to be seen. If reduced to a 
duchy, it can do no other than become a part and 
pillar of the new German Confederation. The 
total separation of Hungary almost precludes the 
idea, at least as yet, of realizing a knot or empire 
of Sclavonian states. 

And what are the chances, what are to be the 
fortunes of Prussia? The revolution of Vienna 
has passed off without rancor, without mutual in- 
juries dealt by «lass to class. The military made 
slight resistance. The aristocracy did not risk 
unpopularity. ‘The prime minister, three of the 
archdukes, civie officers and functionaries, are the 
scape-goats, and the only exiles. There are ele- 
meuts for making the Vienna revolution of 1848 
resemble ours of 1688. The Austrians are mild 
and loyal. The agricultural class, especially of 
Upper Austria, adore the reigning family. Repub- 
licanism or democracy would soon receive severe 
checks. 

In Prussia, the revolution has been far more 
bloody, and must have sown a large crop of dis- 
content and hate. The soldiery have slain thou- 
sands, who have not been avenged. The lower 
order are full of theories, social, religious, anti- 
religious. And many scenes of discord exist in 
Prussia, not known in the benighted south. Prus- 
sia, therefore, far more approaches to the condition 
of France, with no landed aristocracy, but in the 
place of it a functionary aristocracy, envied, not 
beloved. In both countries the entire population 
is armed, and knows the use of arms. There is 
also in the Prussian character, as in the French, 
a self-sufficiency, which prompts to innovation. 
The check of religion is little felt in either coun- 
try. ‘There are, however, some elements of order 
wn Prussia, not existing in France. The descen- 
dants of the Great Frederick preserve the popular 
respect. ‘There is no rival dynasty, nor horror of 
the dynasty. The municipal system is developed 
and powerful, and the middle class prominent and 
influential. The old soldiers of the Landwehr are 
staid, formidable ; and would not, like the French 
citizens forming the national guard, be shoved aside 
or insulied. Prussia may therefore avoid the 
anarchy which seems to menace France. 

But both Austria and Prussia hase before them 
a task, which united France has not. Each has 
not only to provide for itself, but for the establish- 
ment of a German empire. It has federal duties 
and tasks, as well as its local and national ones. 
It has everything to do, and society is first to be 
reconstructed from the foundation to the summit 
of the edifice. The work of reédification would 
be easier could it commence by levelling all exist- 
ing piles and buildings to the ground. But leaving 
them as they are, to make an harmonious state 
out of them will almost surpass the wisdom of 
man, and the patience of revolutionary masses, 
There will, however, be no ultra-monarchical party 
in the parliament or congress, which will now su- 
persede every other assembly. For each state, 
having made its revolution, must send the most 





advanced man of its liberal party to be its delegate. 


Baden has deputed Welcker. The King of Wu. 
temberg, already liberal, has fully joined the move- 
ment. King Ludwig, of Bavaria, has wisely 
resigned, leaving the difficulties of the present 
situation to his son. Saxony and the two Hesses 
are revolutionized. Bohemia is in insurrection, 
and will no doubt insist on being represented in 
the German congress, apart from Austria. A] 
eyes, all hopes, all movements, will be turned to- 
wards the German federal assembly. 

But there are already doubts and differences as 
to it. Prussia having summoned it to meet at 
Dresden, the southerns have refused, and declare 
they will meet at Frankfort. To this the King 
of Prussia has returned a bold defiance, declaring 
that Germany is in danger from more sides than 
one, that it must have a federal army, and that 
he will put himself at the head of it. His majesty 
has also hoisted the imperial tri-color. This is high 
bidding, and whether it will lead to schism or unity 
remains to be seen. 

Let us, however, not lose ourselves in conjec- 
ture, and above all, in desponding conjecture 
The great events of Germany, and the spirit dis- 
played in them, are all as successful, glorious, and 
noble, as the most liberal friend of humanity cou.d 
desire. The best of results cannot but be expected 
from the most called-for of revolutions ; achieved, 
too, with moderation as signal as courage. 
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Here I come creeping, creeping every where ; 
By the dusty road-side, 
On the sunny hill side, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping every where. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
All around the open door, 
Where sit the aged poor, 
Here where the children play, 
In the bright and merry May, 
I come creeping, creeping every where. 


Here I come creeping, creeping every where ; 
In the noisy city street 
My pleasant face you ’!] meet, 
Cheering the sick at heart, 
Toiling his busy part, 
Silently creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
You cannot see me coming, 
Nor hear my low sweet humming ; 
For in the starry night, 
And the glad morning light, 
I come quietly creeping every where. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere, 
More welcome than the flowers, 
In summer’s pleasant hours ; 
The gentle cow is glad, 
And the merry bird not sad, 
To see me creeping, creeping every where. 


Here I come creeping. creeping everywhere ; 
When you’re numbered with the dead, 
i yout still and owe. bed, 
nh the happy spring I'll come. 
And deck your silent home ; 
Creeping, silently creeping, everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere 
My humble song of praise, 
Most gratefully I raise 
To Him at whose command 
I beautify the land ; 
Creeping, silently creeping, everywhere. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. | voluntary association substituted everywhere for 
Paris, April 11th, 1848. | the disorderly and selfish impulses of individual 
MomenrTous events, huge facts, extraordinary | enterprise.” Whoever, adds M. Ledru-Rollin, is 
freaks, the gravest reflections and apprehensions, | not decided to sacrifice his repose, his prospects, 
crowd upon us so fast, that it is almost impossible | his life, to the triumph of these ideas, cannot be 
for a man of any business, in the midst of the! other than a lukewarm and dangerous deputy. 
clangor of revolutions, to frame a regular narra-| His influence would peril the peace of France. 
tive or adequate commentary. The greater por-| He must be blind to the fact that the old social 
tion of Europe rerMnds me of Mr. Jefferson's | order has perished, and that a new one is to be 
phrase—(perhaps I do not quote it correctly)—the | created. 
throes and spasms of infuriated man, seeking Michel Chevalier has been dismissed from his 
through blood and slaughter, his long lost liberty. | chair of political economy in the College of Franee ; 
This object of search must have been, indeed, long | his proximate sin is the able reasoning which he 
lost, for history does not show us when and where | adventured in the Journal des Débats, against the 
it existed in the old world, in its proper nature | ‘‘ organization of labor’’ according to the theory of 
and shape ; and nothing can be more equivocal in| M. Louis Blanc, the member of the provisional 
its aspects or doubtful in its results than what is | government who presides over the convocation of 
now proclaimed and pursued in this capital. A | workmen at the Luxembourg. You may see, in 
journalist said, a few days ago, ‘*‘ We are no longer | the London Morning Chronicle of the 6th inst, a 
a nation; we are vuly a mass; there is no gov- | just exposition of the doctrines of each teacher. 
ernment, but only a tempest.”’ The chief legiti-| Alison, in his article in the last Blackwood, on 
mist oracle calls for a republic on the basis ‘‘of | the fall of Louis Philippe, treats the present condi- 
uaiversal suffrage, with hereditary power at the | tion of Paris as an “‘ organized insurrection of labor 
summit.’? The National exclaims, ‘‘ We will not | against capital.”” One could wish that it were truly 
tolerate a divided or hesitating constituent assem- | labor ; but it is anti-labor, with which capital has 
bly. There is no national safety without elections |a worse chance. I am disposed to repeat the re- 
absolutely republican.’”’? ‘The minister of the inte- | viewer's counsel to Great Britain, for our Union. 


rior has issued a second circular to the general! We are sure (he says,) it is ardently desired in 
commissaries of the government in the depart-| this country that pacific relations should not be dis- 
ments, (nearly two hundred in all,) respecting the | turbed with the great republic, provided she keeps 
management of the elections, in a way to exclude | within her own territory, and does not seek to as 
from the assembly all save sterling republicans of pany. sd her thirst at foreign fountains By all means 
notoriety, “ honest and courageous men, ready to | !et the long wished-for experiment be made. Let 
die for the people's cause.’’ He is understood to | = 0 eons tow eens a tse wuear eS See 
| tion of property and knowledge. Let it be seen into 
proscribe all who served the late government, or | what sort of state the doctrines of the Socialists and 
professed fealty to it—the whole dynastic opposi-| St. Simonians, the dictates of the trades-unions, 
tion—every one who concurred in the idea of athe clamor of the working masses, will speedily 
regency ; an immense proscription as to numbers, reduce society. Theirs be the glory and the honor 
and with reference to the talents, experience and if the experiment succeeds—theirs the disgrace and 
repute included. Bold and able strictures are. the obloquy if it fails. Let all other wee stand 
p : . | aloof, and witness the great experiment—*‘ a clear 
passed by several of the pcgens of parties, on this | stage and no favor’’ be the universal maxim. But 
system of the minister, which, they allege, renders jo, every other people abstain from imitating the 
the elections a revolutionary process, and must | example, till it as seen how the experiment has suc- 
render the assembly a turbulent faction. The | ceeded in the great parent republic. 11 will be time 
motive semi-officially presented for the seizure and enough to follow its footsteps when experience has 
monopoly of all the railroads, is, that the present | proved it is conducive to human happiness and social 
boards of directors do not occupy a multitude of | stability. 
laborers, as the state will do. This is interpreted| On the Ist inst., wearied with the Paris ebulli- 
into a scheme of official alms for them—the fund | tion, I went to the town of St. Germain—about 
being the proceeds of the roads. The shares are | tweive miles—by the long coach route. We 
in a hundred thousand hands—there must be an | passed through the Champs Flysées. Before we 
immediate fall below the 50 per cent. by which | reached the top of the hill beyond the Neuilly, 
they are already reduced. The Constitutionnel (some two miles,) we saw from fifteen to twenty 
of the 11th inst., devotes a long article to intelli- | thousand able-bodied men and lads along the route, 
gent expostulation and rebuke. In the minister’s employed and paid by the government. Not a 
circular, a constitution for the republic is sketched | fifth of them were doing any work; the others 
which must be greeted by every candidate to be | were, chiefly in groups. talking and gesticulating. 
deemed worthy of the assembly —*‘ The assessment |The official report of last week for the capital, 
of taxes according to fortunes ; a proportional and shows nearly fifty thousand enregistered as sub- 
progressive tax on all inheritances ; a judiciary freely sisting on the treasury, and paid altogether nearly 
elected ; complete institution of jury; equal sub- a hundred thousand francs per day. Hundreds or 
jection to military service; gratuitous and equal thousands of hands have been since thrown out of 
education; the means of labor secured to all; private work, by the increasing embarrassments 
democrati¢ reconstitution of industry and credit ; , of manufacturers and master-mechanics. The great 
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manufacturing centres, Paris, Lyons, Rouen, Lille, 
and others, become, of course, the main theatres 
of disorder and vivlence. Lille, which was emi- 
nently prosperous last year, during the scarcity, is 
now half-ruined by the tumults of the operatives ; 
who stop labor, demolish machinery, and thus 
destroy their own means of livelihood. It is so 
in the factory districts of Belgium. 

I passed the night at St. Germain, and the next 
moruing witnessed there a truly brilliant spectacle 
in the joyous reception of a fine regiment of hus- 
sars, by the national guards and some ten thou- 
sand of the inhabitants. The ancient and vast 
chateau of St. Germain was a military penitenti- 
ary. It pleased a marauding party from the valley 
of the Seine, on the 25th February, to break into 
the chateau and enlarge the convicts, most of 
whom hied to the capital. This was a good rid- 
dance, but the garrison was ordered to another 
station a few days after; the regiment of hussars 
had occupied the barracks in 1842, and won the 
favor of the town by excellent conduct. Their 
arrival was hailed by all the decent classes as a 
personal security. The sunshine was bright ; the 
spectators mounted the walls or arrayed them- 
selves on the sides of the long and steep hill on 
which the town stands ; the coup d’eil from the 
top, as the twelve hundred cavalry, preceded by 
the national guards, slowly ascended, was mag- 
nificent ; the whole valley, with its streams and 
villages being likewise in view. The chief drug- 
gist of the town, who is a captain of the old 
national guards, and a man of great intelligence, 
told me that they had contrived so to distribute in 
the battalion the worthless and dangerous of the 
uew recruits, a fifth or sixth, that they could 
easily keep them in order. Such is not the case 
in Paris, where the new greatly outnumber their 
predecessors. 

The Constitutionnel of the 10th, contains a let- 
ter from Berlin dated the 6th, which has an au- 
thentic cast, and represents affairs there thus. 
** Tri-colored flags over all the principal edifices ; 
national guards in common clothes patroling through 
all the streets; noisy gathering of workmen at 
large ; clubs everywhere debating, day and night ; 
hundreds of printed projects of changes and consti- 
tutions cried by hawkers, all infallible means of 
saving the country ; trade and all kinds of indus- 
try stagnant ; financial crisis ; empty exchequer ; 
chaos come again; endless diversity of political 
and social theories; some urge an impossible 
monarchy ; others an improbable republic ; the 
arny, the bureaucracy, the nobility, and the higher 
orders of commerce, are disposed to a complete 
royal reaction,” 

A fortnight «go, the president of the Club of 
Communists, who edits an extreme radical journal, 
and has ascendenty over a large part of the multi- 
tude called on me, as an old acquaintance, to con- 
verse about French and American affairs. He had 
vouchsafed support to the provisional government ; 
I was therefore a little surprised at what I here 
report to you as the substance of his remarks. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








‘* The provisional government going headlong to 
ruin from internal discord and lack of republican 
energy: Lamartine publicly disavowing Ledru- 
Rollin ; surrounded by flatterers, parasites and of- 
fice-hunters ; the National, organ of three of the 
members betraying the republican cause ; rhetori- 
cians and scribblers in the government, but no 
statesman ; commissaries in the provinces too much 
restrained ; not half enough of dismissals from 
offices in any division of France; Thiers was 
secretly consulted and retained dangerous influ- 
ence ; no member of the provisional government 
should have become the minister of a department ; 
their political task quite sufficient for any human 
powers; the heads of the ministries should have 
been chosen among the leading radicals as an 
auxiliary force ; little hope of satisfactory elections 
of the national guards—the colonels probably 
would be aristocrats: as for the elections of the 
national assembly, the government should have 
caused them to be held before the middle of March, 
or decreed a postponement of at least two months, 
within which time the true republicans might 
counteract in the provinces the machinations of 
legitimists, Orleanists, Episcopacy, spurious or 
feigned republicans, alarmed proprietors, old func- 
tionaries and others. The Paris clubs, who knew 
how the provinces were invaded and inveigled, 
believed that the national assembly, if soon elected, 
would be anti-republican and counter-revolutionary ; 
they would not submit to its agency: if rebellion 
occurred out of Paris, civil war ad internicionem 
must follow. The provisional government really 
favored the old national guards ; he (my informant) 
wrote the address of the mighty concourse at the 
Hotel de Ville on the 15th March ; his object and 
that of his colleagues in the convocation was to 
impress the government with a proper sense of its 
true policy and dependence.” I observed to him 
that the overthrow of the provisional governmeut 
would at once occasion a fatal anarchy. If this 
do come, he answered, it will be the fault of the 
hesitating trimmers at the Hotel de Ville; go to 
your friend Lamartine and lecture him. The same 
politician paid me a visit yesterday evening ; he 
entertained nearly the same views; however, he 
was less dissatisfied with the national guard elec- 
tions than he expected to be. Poverty and misery 
were increasing fast and frightfully among the 
masses ; these ills prevailed in most of the prov- 
inces as well as in the capital; the radicals of the 
true breed had, still, no hope of the national assem- 
bly ; he could not venture to predict results, for 
hunger and extreme wretchedness were not coun- 
sellors of forbearance and resignation. 

It would be difficult to express to you the anxiety 
with which intelligence of the issue of the mon- 
ster Chartist procession on the 9th inst. in London 


was awaited by the moderate people of the French 


capital. They are relieved in a degree by the 
comparative failure of the Chartists, as they an- 
ticipated, from a possible complete mob victory in 
London, a new and awful excitement of their own 
population. The movable or disposable national 
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guard now consists, of twenty-four battalions of 
seven hundred men each; they will be fully 
equipped before the end of this month. England 
may again thank Providence for her insularity. 
If she had been accessible from France, the Chart- 
ists would have commanded a hundred thousand 
French coadjutors. The estimate of foreign work- 
men driven from France by the French operatives 
js fifteen thousand; I would say nearly double. 
The government, lamenting the barbarous expul- 
sion, has issued an address, which places ‘* under 
the safeguard of the French workmen the foreign 
workmen whom France employs’’ and confides 
“the honor of the hospitable republic to the gen- 
erosity of the people.”’ In days of yore, the 
British government would have demanded instant 
satisfaction for such treatment of British subjects : 
tempora mutantur. So would the continental 
countries that are repelling the irruptions of the 
free corps organized here. 

Except the Pope, the Czar of Russia, and the 
Dane, perhaps, the wishes and aims of every mon- 
arch in Europe are limited to personal safety and 
the mere retention of the crown. Northern Ger- 
many still clings or adheres to monarchical insti- 
tutions ; southern, if not republican, is demo- 
cratically imbued. All over Europe, the capital, 
property, real industry, the lucrative professions, 
entertain a prejudice against the republican theory. 
You will remark the ezar’s proclamation of neu- 
trality, temperately worded. He is strenuously 
preparing to defend his lion’s share of Poland. 
The sublime porte has been cruelly frightened 
by the convulsions in Christendom, not divining 
what new schemes of partition may follow the 
destruction of the whole patch-work of the con- 
gresses and of the old pretended equilibrium. 
M. de Bourqueney, a skilful diplomatist and _pol- 
ished gentleman, formerly at Washington, has 
been recalled from Constantinople, where he acted 
seven years. His friends aver that he will return 
as poor as he went—a case not quite so bad as 
that of most of our American envoys. ‘The Na- 
tional, of the 9th inst., contains an editorial mani- 
festo (No. 1) against King Leopold of Belgium: 
it declares a Belgium republic inevitable. Social 
inequalities and clerical sway are to be exploded. 
Belgium is too densely peopled and cankered with 
pauperism, to be soon brought into true order 
and security of any kind. Prussia Royal or the 
province of Prussia, enters into the Germanic con- 
federation ; the Duchy of Posen refuses as Polish. 
A congress of the constitutional states of Italy is 
to assemble at Rome for the formation of an Italian 
league. After the final ejection of the Austrians, 
there will arise considerable difficulty in settling 
institutions and determining territorial divisions. 
But the peninsula will be mistress of her affairs, 
abounds with enlightened patriots, and has a com- 
mon object of veneration in a liberal, wise, intrepid, 
supreme pontiff—a sort of Washington in state and 
church. In the middle and south of France, par- 
ticularly, bishops and curates are candidates for 
the national assembly, and serve in the national 
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guards, as lieutenants, corporals, and even privates. 
A journal edited by ladies, having nominated 
Madame George Sands, the novelist, as a candi- 
date for the national assembly ; she declines in a 
formal epistle to the people. The National pro- 
nounces the whole body of the French judiciary to 
be removable at the pleasure of the provisional 
government—the life-tenure having disappeared 
with the monarchical charter. Monsieur or citizen 
Crémieux, minister of justice and public worship, 
(an Israelite) has already acted on this principle 
in several of the higher courts; in some of the 
provinces the commissaries have done the same 
A report, in the Moniteur, of the minister of publi: 
instruction, apprizes us that “the College of 
France, with its eleven new chairs, four or five ot 
which are to be possessed and illustrated by mem 
bers of the government, is to become the focus 
whence will radiate over the whole world the 
ideas which are about to spring from the French 
mind, touching the government of republics.” A 
new class is established in the institute, called of 
Arts and Trades, and connected with the Academy 
of Moral Sciences. 

Non-intervention and fraternity are professed 
over Europe; nevertheless there is a universal 
vague apprehension of a general war, that may 
prove as fierce, rancorous, and obstinate as the old 
conflicts of the nations. The French military 
board of defence advises armies of observation on 
the side of Savoy, and on the whole southern and 
south-western frontier. Paris must be the chief 
fortress—la place de guerre capitale. The general 
staff (état major) consists of 8 marshals, 150 gen- 
erals of division, and 1200 brigadiers; too many 
of them old. Algeria furnishes the youngest and 
best commanders. When General Chargarnier 
arrived at Algiers, with his credentials as governor- 
general in his pocket, Cavaignae told him that he 
(C.) had refused the post of minister of war, and 
would retain his position; Chargarnier was fain 
to return to Paris. We are informed this day, 
that he will be sent as envoy to Berlin. The 
corps d'état major is of 560 officers, from the grade 
of lieutenant to that of colonel—able body, equal 
to any service. It was organized by Marshal 
Gouvion St.Cyr. The infantry, styled the effective, 
has 8770 officers and 200,000 subalterns, soldiers, 
drummers, &c. But France could scarcely put 
at once on foot 100,000 infantry. The cavalry 
(effective) has 2750 officers—55,000 men ; but it 
is not to be estimated at more than thirty thousand 
for immediate service; it is not well-mounted. 
There are ten thousand gens d'armes well-mounted 
—excellent troopers. The artillery consists of 
30,000, including officers; it cannot, however, 
count upon a train of more than 100 douches a-fcu ; 
it is complete in every respect. The corps de 
génie is of 8700, officers included, admirably com- 
posed and trained. The total regular force now 
available in France, is 153,000 men and 45,000 
horses. A vast volunteer-strength js invited and 
can be compassed. I give you these details be- 
cause, truly, all the European atmosphere is fuil 
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of martial sounds. The French are arming unt 
versally—partly to keep each other in peace or at 
bay, or in awe, and partly to settle Europe. You 
may have occasion for a proclamation of neutrality 
by the American government, and a strict absti- 
nence from any codperation with the Trojans or 
Grecians abroad. It is well to rejoice in the de- 
molition of bad governments, but wise and fair to 
pause for the sequel. There may be a prolonged, 
organized anarchy—a republicanism as distinct 
from the felicitous American, as arbitrary and 
devastating rule is from genuine, regulated democ- 
racy. Institutions, political and social, for the 
exclusive benefit of the working classes in the con- 
fined and popular sense of the denomination, would 
be a return finally to barbarism—the reverse of 
American republican civilization. 


: Paris, 13th April, 1848. 
A desultory epistle, copious enough, was 
thrown into the post-office yesterday for your read- 
ers. You must accept, for this day, a random 
collection of paragraphs from my note-book and 
the journals of the capital. Let us begin with 
some of the scenes in the streets and at the Hotel 
de Ville. 

Last week more than two hundred corporations 
or trades met in an open place, either to appoint 
delegates for the examination of questions of com- 
mon interest, or to organize themselves fraternally. 
When a division of the Polish refugees set out on 
their northern expedition, they were stopped at the 
door of a great edifice near the Palais Royal by a 
favorite actress of the Historical Theatre, who ten- 
dered to them a purse, as containing all her money, 
and divested herself of her ear-rings, bracelets, rings, 
which she added as an offering to the cause of liberty. 
Vive la République !— Vive la Citoyenne! shouted 
the Poles, as they pursued their march. A month 
ago, in a morning ride, I remarked several hundred 
women, generally of decent appearance, in close 
pressure in a narrow street, near a mayor's office, 
waiting for alms. In the Paris National of the 
11th inst., there is the following editorial paragraph : 
‘* We claim the attention of the mayor of the 
capital to the distribution of charity to females in 
the different districts. This proceeding occasious 
in each a great concourse of them. These assem- 
blages are far from being as quiet and manageable 
as those of an equal number of men would be. 
There might result a little more order and regu- 
larity if some sub-division could be managed that 
should I:sa the crowds. We may conjecture, 
likewise, that the charity does not accrue exclu- 
sively to those who are in extreme need.” We 
have daily processions of the sex to the Hotel de 
Vil'e, summoning the government to supply them 
with work or stipend equally with the men. These 
poor creatures, like the operatives of the factories, 
carry, at the same time that they petition for em- 
ployment, small patriotic gifts. The spacious 
editices called the Stables of the King, in the fau- 
bourg du Roul*, are appropriated as a national 
atelier fur females. The Moniteur of the 10th inst. 
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reports a deputation, the day before, to the Hote, 
de Ville, from the washer-women of a particular 
quarter, thus: ‘* Their object was a donation of 
three hundred francs to the republic. A band of 
girls, robed in white, with garlands on their heads, 
and tri-colored scarfs, carried an elegant corbeilie 
containing the money. The youngest held the long 
strings. One of them, Annette Maina, the daughter 
of a combatant of July, read a patriotic piece of 
verse ; then the young Louisa Maillin delivered an 
address.’’ This address is highflown in sentiment 
and diction. The answer of the deputy-mayor is 
romantic and complimentary—‘* Youth is charm- 
ing,”’ &c. 

The Paris central committee of elections has pub- 
lished in the National a full list of the candidates 
for the constituent assembly whom it prefers and 
offers for the suffrages of the army and navy. All 
France is included. Severa! of the journals com 
plain that this amounts to a choice or formation 
of the whole assembly by the committee. The 
provincial candidates are reported by the govern- 
ment commissaries and the clubs. The Siecle of 
this day (organ of the old dynastic Left ) expresses 
satisfaction with many of the names as of men of 
former good service and general merit, adding, 
sarcastically, that it was impossible for the com- 
mittee to find nine hundred candidates that would 
pass any muster out of their own party, the avowed 
republicans before the 24th of February——Rrpul- 
licains de la Veille. The Union (former legitimiss 
oracle) affirms that no list, of the same extent, 
ever imagined, had so many unknown patriots, or 
** illustrious obscure.” ‘The commissaries have 
set up in the departments a number of democratic 
journals to support their agency. Some of them 
have been suppressed by mobs. ‘There is in the 
interior a general democratic condition and prone- 
ness; no theoretic or intelligent republicanism. 
Most of the precautions and arbitrary measures 
adopted to counteract obnoxious influences on the 
people, argue a sense of their present unfitness for 
universal and truly free suffrage. No nation is 
more plastic or of quicker apprehension than the 
French : we must trust to instruction and practice. 
It is impossible that the old influences of property, 
birth, character, function, family, every kind of per- 
sona! authority, habit, should be at once dissipated. 
One material thing remains to be taught and under- 
stood—submission on the part of the minority in 
elections. Our Paris clubs enact that they will 
not brook an equivocal constituent asseinbly. The 
Courrier Francais of this morning proclaims that, 
in the metropolis, “‘ the revolution is armed, per 
manent, suspicious, distrustful, and will scrutinize 
the representatives from the interior.” Bugbears 
are deemed expedient, aud therefore the same jout- 
nal has repeatedly denounced Orleanist conspiracies, 
with the Prince de Joinville, the least committed 
of the dynasty, as pretender. The day before 


yesterday the Courrier commenced—‘t We have 
deplorable tidings from the provinces ; the commis 
saries of the republic have been driven from several.” 
True; but even the National admits that with the 
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rebels the question was one of persons, and not of 
principles. The commissaries unceremoniously 
cashiered mayors, municipal councils, magistrates, 
old and popular acquaintance, and functionaries of 
the people. An unknown man jumps up from the 
malle-porte, minister plenipotentiary in the utmost 
latitude, and instantly begins the execution of his 
errand—substitution to suit the views of the Paris 
central committee. 

The provisional government has decided on the 
20th inst. for a grand review of all the national 
guards in the Champ de Mars. New colors aro to 
be distributed ; battalions of regular troops to appear 
and fraternize. ‘* We must,’’ says the National 
of this morning, ‘‘ show the nature of our whole 
strength, when France may soon be called by the 
voice of the nations to succor the democratic cause 
against the plots of the kings of Europe.” You 
may be struck with the language of the London 
Observer of the 9th inst. :—** War must come, un- 
less some very unexpected change should take place 
in Europe; the only question that remains is the 
direction the war will take.’? We desire the prompt 
expulsion of Austria from Italy in order that France 
shall not have obligation or pretext to fight. Aus- 
tria (the reformed and liberalized) can scarcely per- 
severe in the contest ; a project of compromise with 
her former Italian provinces is mentioned. Our 
latest intelligence is that her troops were jn strong 
positions on the Adige, awaiting reinforcements 


from Vienna; that the army led against them by | 


the King of Sardinia exceeded fifty thousand—with 
one hundred pieces of artillery—and received daily 
accessions of militia and volunteers. The Austri- 
ans had burnt most of the bridges and subjected the 
fortified cities of which they retained possession to 
the most rigorous sway and exactions. We learn 
by yesterday's mail that Hungary will grant to the 
Austrian government no recruits against Lombardy ; 


that Bohemia insists on the freest institutions; that) 


the representatives of Prussia in the Germanic diet 
are to be chosen by the people, one for every fifty 
thousand, and no: by the Prussian diet, as at first 
arranged ; that the committee of fifty left at Frank- 
fort enjoys and exercises more authority than ever 
public body did before over Germany ; that Empe- 
ror Nicholas pledges protection to the French resi- 
dents in St. Petersburg ; that the people of Naples 
have compelled Ferdinand to admit a new ministry, 
(of progress.) to swallow a freer constitution, and 
to send troops without delay to Lombardy. Anar- 
chical disturbances have agitated Manheim and 
Carlsruhe. This day's record of similar riots in 
France is sad, though they may expedite general 
quiet by stimulating the provisional government 
and the real majority—the substantial citizens—to a 
due exertion of power. Havre, Rheims, and the 
neighborhood of Rouen, again have just witnessed 
bloody affrays. Several of the enclosed newspaper 
paragraphs exhibit more distant cities under the 
same visitation. Yesterday the pupils of the col- 
lege Louis le Grand mutinied and east the profes- 
sors out of the windows. A government commis- 
sary has restored some quiet and instituted a judicial 











investigation. College rebellions are quite common 
in the interior. 

Within the two days past, French stocks have 
risen a little and remain firm, owing to the failure 
of the Chartist demonstration and the relinquish- 
ment of the government notion of monopolizing the 
rail-roads, canals and banks. Yet the roads are to 
be bought by the treasury, and that soon. All the 
directors of the several companies are summoned to 
receive this evening, at the hotel of the minister of 
finance, the definitive proposition. Gold is less dear 
than it was last week, by reason of an influx from 
London. Our ‘ most advanced’ republican sheets 
do not concede that the Chartists have been defeated. 
The National says :—‘ A deep, thorough reform, 
social and political, must take place in England; 
the red coats can only defer it.” Utter revolution 
may be averted, Irish insurrection repressed, but 
the British government must now seriously address 
itself to the task of popular reforms, social amelio- 
rations and fiscal retrenchment. It will not escape 
your notice that Mr. Lushington gave notice, on the 
10th, in the house of commons, that he meant to 
ask the noble lord at the head of the government 
whether he could hold out any distinct hope that he 
would, during the present session, introduce any 
measure for the extension of the suffrage, the 
abridgment of the duration of parliament, the for- 
mation of electoral districts, and the vote by ballot. 

The committee charged with the revision of the 
Swiss federal compact has terminated its labor, and 
reported a scheme, national and federal, akin to the 
American. Each canton is to send as many depu- 
ties to the national chamber as it counts of twenty 
thousand souls; each voter is to share in the nomi- 
nation of all the deputies ; another chamber (senate) 
will consist of forty-four deputies from the twenty- 
two cantons, and act freely, without instructions, 
under a presiding officer chosen by itself from its 
bosom. ‘The two branches are to meet annually ; 
a federal university is to be established on the widest 
basis. But the directorial or executive power is 
to be vested in a council of five, appointed for three 
years, by the two chambers. Unity, such as ours, 
would be preferable. The civic condition of the 
French clergy is to be regulated by the constituent. 
assombly. 

Let our United States remain scrupulously new 
tral in this chaotic vicissitude of Europe, protect 
well their commerce abroad, and doubly prize and 
cherish their peerless institutions. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Lire or THe Duke or Marteoroven. By Archi 
bald Alison, F.R.S. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. 


Any historical work from Alison's pen will of 
course command attention. ‘The subject of this 
volume will become in his hands clothed with pecu- 
liar interest, and we anticipate high gratifieation 
from the perusal ; for we cannot doubt that he has 
done ample justice to his theme. The volume is 
of convenient size, and accompanied by half a dozen 
neatly executed battle plans. 
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*nospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
atttell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
opie and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
cluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope aud gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able su to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and poiitical harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Athenaeum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Militar 
and Naval reminiscences of tne Uniled Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hoed’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
frem Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of 7'he Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has arouse Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into vur neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 





wow becomes every intelligent American to be informes 
of the condition and cnanges of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with oir- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some pew state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter (or our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very ully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own, 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish te keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the moremen{—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; end 
hope to make the work indispensahle in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, becanse in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundant'y for the imagination, and 
"i a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wil 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E, Lirrect & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

PE oy paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
lows :— 


Four copies for ° ° ° - $20 00 
Nine “ " ‘ ° ° . $40 00 
Twelve“ “ . . . . $56 00 





Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
canal, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 124 cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the cireula 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences, 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4icents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (1#cts.) We add the definition alluded to :- 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





WasuineTon, 27 Vec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Evrope and in this country, this 


has appeared to me to be the most useful. 


It contains indeed the ex 


sition only of the current literature of the 


Engiish language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind ia 


the utmost expansicn of the present age. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 
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